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Introduction 


Overview 


There is in education today a new em- 
phasis on collegiality and collaboration, on 
teachers working together to refine their 
teaching skills, to solve common classroom 
problems, and to discover ways to improve 
student learning. Although there are numer- 
ous ways to reach this goal, perhaps the 
most powerful and exciting is through what 
has come to be known as peer coaching. As 
with many educational innovations, how- 
ever, peer coaching is more complex than it 
appears at first glance. Implementation of a 
peer coaching program requires considera- 
tion of many factors; there is no single 
recipe for success 


Intended Audience 


This video program is intended for use 
by principals, superintendents, central office 
personnel, school boards, staff development/ 
school improvement committees, teachers, 
or any person interested in understanding 
and implementing peer coaching. 


About the Program 


The program provides an introduction 
to peer coaching and an overview of the is- 
sues surrounding it. It defines coaching, 
looks at potential benefits, introduces the 
various forms coaching can take, and dis- 
cusses the environmental variables that need 
to be considered for successful implementa- 
tion of a peer coaching program. 

The supplemental tape is designed to 
provide an in-depth look at the conferences 
that were highlighted in the program. It con- 
tains edited preconferences, brief segments 
of classroom teaching, and edited postcon- 
ferences illustrating the three major types of 
coaching. These are not meant to be perfect 


models of peer coaching, but rather exam- 
ples of interactions that occur between 
teacher and coach. 

In a workshop, the supplemental tape 
can be used to model various types of coach- 
ing (e.g., mirroring, collaborative, expert). It 
also can be used for analyzing various 
coaching and conferencing skills, such as 
paraphrasing, questioning, and trust 
building. 


Role of the Facilitator 


If these videotapes are used by a task 
force or committee whose goal is to imple- 
ment a peer coaching program, we suggest 
using a facilitator to lead the discussion and 
activities following the viewing of the tape. 
The facilitator could be a staff development 
trainer, principal, central office administra- 
tor, or teacher. The major responsibilities of 
the facilitator would be to: 


1. View the tape and become familiar with 
its contents. 

2. Carefully read this facilitator’s manual 
and the articles. 

3. Generate questions for discussion and 
select activities to be used. 

4. Arrange for the duplication of articles. 

. Arrange for subsequent follow-up meet- 

ings of the task force or committee. 


uw 


Suggestions for Viewing 


The first tape can be viewed in one sit- 
ting, but understanding of the topic may be 
increased by stopping the tape for discus- 
sion, ideally following any one of the three 
major topics addressed in the tape: the bene- 
fits of coaching, the three major types of 
coaching, or the factors to be considered in 
implementation. 
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Suggested Activities 


Jigsaw Activity 


Included in this manual are several arti- 
cles on various aspects of peer coaching. If 
this video is being used by members of a 
committee or task force to begin a peer 
coaching program, they should all read and 
discuss these articles (or the ones that best 
fit their needs). An alternative for use dur- 
ing a committee meeting is the Jigsaw 
Activity. 

Begin the jigsaw by creating “Home 
Groups” of three, four, or five participants, 
depending on the number of articles you se- 
lect to read. Ask each group to generate a 
list of questions they may have about coach- 
ing. List the questions from each group on a 
chart or chalkboard, combining those that 
are similar. Suggest that many of their ques- 
tions may be addressed in the jigsaw activity 
and that those not addressed can be the 
topic of further research or discussion later. 

Next, ask the members in each group to 
number off one through three (or four, etc.). 
Explain that each person in the group is to 
read and take notes on one of the articles. 
Assign each member an article to read. The 
first five articles in this manual describe spe- 
cific coaching programs; the other four dis- 
cuss peer coaching in general terms. Select 
the articles you think will best fit the needs 
of your staff or group. The jigsaw activity 
works most effectively when all articles are 
approximately the same length. 

Appoint a timekeeper and allot approxi- 
mately 20 minutes for everyone to read their 
articles and highlight key points. When the 
20 minutes are up, form the participants into 
new “Expert Groups” of persons who have 
read the same article. (All the 1’s form an 
Expert Group, the 2’s another, etc.) The pur- 
pose of these groups is to give participants 
an opportunity to discuss their articles and 


determine the key points that need to be 
shared with others who have not read the 
material. 

Again, assign timekeepers to limit the 
discussions of the Expert Groups to about 15 
minutes. Then ask participants to return to 
their ‘Home Groups” and take from five to 
seven minutes to share the essential infor- 
mation from their articles with other group 
members. 

At the conclusion of the jigsaw activity, 
ask each group to turn to the questions gen- 
erated earlier and discuss the answers they 
discovered through their reading. They 
should then select a spokesperson to report 
their findings to the whole group. 

In closing this activity, you may wish to 
ask group members to discuss the jigsaw 
process. Explain that this activity has a coop- 
erative goal structure similar to the coopera- 
tive aspects of peer coaching: There is both 
individual accountability for learning the infor- 
mation in each article and group interdepend- 
ence, since each member receives information 
from others about the articles they have 
read. 


Case Study Analysis 


Also included in this manual are case 
studies from three school districts that have 
implemented peer coaching programs. They 
are actual case histories and do not necessar- 
ily represent exemplary practices. The peer 
coaching program in each of these districts, 
however, has been deemed successful by 
those participating, so an analysis of their 
strategies should prove helpful. [Note: Any 
of the first five articles in the appendix could 
also be used for this activity, as they contain 
descriptions of how coaching programs have 
been implemented. ] 

To prepare for analyzing the case stud- 
ies, you may want to stop the videotape just 
after the section on types of coaching mod- 


els and tell viewers that the next section of 
the tape deals with the factors critical to suc- 
cessful implementation of peer coaching pro- 
grams. Ask them to watch for (and perhaps 
take notes on) the factors discussed. Also in- 
form them that they will have an opportu- 
nity to read actual case studies and will be 
asked to determine how each district ad- 
dressed these issues. 

Show the remainder of the tape. With 
the help of the participants, list the critical 
factors discussed on a chart or chalkboard. 
The three general categories of factors dis- 
cussed on the tape are (1) Support, (2) Train- 
ing, and (3) Trust. Next, have participants 
read the case studies and look for examples 


of how each district addressed these issues. 
A Case Study Analysis and Discussion 
Guide is included in this manual, along with 
a sample case study analysis. Each of the 
three case studies can be assigned to a 
group. 

Conclude this activity with a discussion 
of how each district addresses the issues of 
support, training, and trust. It is important 
to note that there is no “correct” analysis. 
What you want participants to see is that 
even though these districts implemented 
peer coaching in very diverse ways, all were 
successful because they paid careful atten- 
tion to the critical factors of support, train- 
ing, and trust. 
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Reading Memorial High School’s 
Peer Coaching Program: 


A Case Study 


Patrick A. Schettini, Jr. 


Why Peer Coaching? 


In the broadest definition, peer coaching 
is simply two teachers observing each oth- 
er’s classes with the objective of helping 
each other fine-tune their abilities as 
teachers. 

We at Reading Memorial High School 
view peer coaching as a collegial process 
that can improve classroom instruction and 
promote teacher empowerment.We believe 
the most successful schools are those where 
teachers do not work in isolation, but rather 
have opportunities to work with peers on 
educational and instructional issues that di- 
rectly affect them and their students. Peer 
coaching is one of these opportunities. 

Moreover, peer coaching transcends the 
faculty meetings and committee work that 
schools use to elicit teacher input and places 
teachers working together in the classroom 
with real students. It gives teachers “another 
set of eyes’’ in their classrooms. 


Who Is Involved in Peer Coaching? 


Reading Memorial High School is a sub- 
urban high school of 1,100 students and 80 
teachers just 20 miles north of Boston. Read- 
ing Memorial High School has a reputation 
as a progressive school with traditional 
roots. We never jump on the bandwagons, 
but we consistently seek ways to better edu- 
cate students. In addition, professional 
growth is very important to the faculty and 
administration. 


The people who played a major role in 
the creation of Reading Memorial High 
School's peer coaching program are Mark 
Piechota, the principal; Bob Quinn and my- 
self, assistant principals and co-coordinators 
of the program; Donna Pappalardo, Camille 
Visconti, Judy Donovan, and Ruthann 
Budrewicz (the teachers in the pilot pro- 
gram); and 13 other outstanding teachers 
who participated in the debut year of our 
peer coaching program. 


How Did We Get Started? 


The school year was 1987-88. I was in- 
volved in a state-sponsored institute on 
teacher supervision and evaluation. The top- 
ics of the institute included aspects of school 
culture, methods of teacher supervision and 
evaluation, and techniques of classroom data 
collection. My immediate objective was to 
use as much of the information and as many 
of the skills as I could in my role as assistant 
principal. I recruited two mathematics teach- 
ers, Donna and Camille, and two science 
teachers, Ruthann and Judy, to help me 
meet my objectives. These four good friends 
and exemplary teachers were not merely the 
subjects of my experiment; they proved to 
be the catalyst for the peer coaching 
program. 

One of the most intriguing methods of 
supervision that we learned about is an ob- 
jective, nonjudgmental, self-analytical pro- 
cess of coaching that increases the thinking, 
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the teacher does about the lesson. The ob- 
server is not put in the role of evaluator. In 
fact, one of the rules is that the observer 
cannot give an opinion, but can only ques- 
tion and probe the teacher about the lesson 
and collect the data that the teacher re- 
quested about the lesson or class. 

Initially, | thought this process could 
never work. If the observer does not give an 
opinion or suggestion, what is the sense of 
the observation? But then it clicked. Remem- 
ber that student who gave you the wrong 
answer when you called on him in class? 
When you probed him long enough he came 
up with the correct answer. You didn’t give 
him your opinion about why he didn’t know 
the answer (i.e., “If you had paid attention, 
you would have known the answer!”’); you 
questioned him so that he came up with the 
answer himself. 

This method of coaching is very similar. 
The teacher and coach have a preconference 
prior to the lesson. The coach questions the 
teacher about the objective of the lesson, 
what the students will be doing, what con- 
cerns the teacher may have about the lesson, 
and what the teacher would like the coach 
to do when he is observing. During the ob- 
servation, the coach collects the data that the 
teacher requested. For instance, the teacher 
may want to analyze her questioning, so she 
may ask the coach to collect all the questions 
she asks and the student responses. In the 
postconference the coach asks the teacher 
how she thought the lesson went and what 
she might change or do again. The coach 
also gives the teacher the raw data he col- 
lected so the teacher can make an a..alysis. 
Clearly the center and beneficiary of this 
process is the teacher. The coach’s job is to 
maximize the benefits. 

I explained this process to the four 
teachers, emphasizing that | would not be 
giving my opinion on the lesson, but rather 
would be asking questions to help the teach- 
ers themselves analyze the lesson. They 
were game to try it. I arranged times to ob- 
serve each teacher. The results were amaz- 


ing. The teachers felt that the process was 
very professional and allowed them to be 
self-analytical. They thought they got much 
more useful information from the thorough 
questioning and specific data collections 
than they would have gotten if I had just re- 
corded a script-tape of the lesson and com- 
mented on it. They were able to see 
themselves through me. I was ‘‘another set 
of eyes” for them in their classroom. 

I practiced this with each teacher 
throughout the year, fine-tuning my skills as 
a nonjudgmental coach with each observa- 
tion. Then came the revelation. What if Judy 
and Ruthann coached together? What if 
Donna and Camille coached together? They 
agreed to try it. We got substitute teachers 
to cover their classes so that they would 
have time to conference. They were off! 
Donna, Camille, Judy, and Ruthann were 
peer coaching. 


How Could Reading Memorial High 
School Institute Peer Coaching? 


Were would we go from here? Could 
Reading Memorial High School benefit from 
a peer coaching program? How could it be 
used? 

I had been discussing the progress of 
my leadership institute involvement with 
Bob Quinn and Mark Piechota. Bob became 
so interested that he enrolled in the same 
leadership institute. Mark, meanwhile, was 
planning an instructional strategies course 
that teachers could take part in next year. 
He and several teachers had decided to have 
Richard Strong, of Hanson, Silver and 
Strong, come to Reading to conduct the 
course. At the same time, the social studies 
teachers were planning a new World Studies 
course to be taught to all sophomores next 
year, and the English teachers were con- 
structing a new American Literature course 
for those same sophomores. Peer coaching 
would complement all of these endeavors. 
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Bob and I sent letters to all the teachers 
explaining what peer coaching is and how it 
could benefit them. We spent the better part 
ci the spring advertising this concept, 
spreading the word. Seventeen teachers vol- 
unteered to participate in the program. 


What Kind of Training Did the Teachers 
Need? 


What training do teachers need for peer 
coaching? How would the teachers get this 
training? Who would provide it? 

The answers were simple. Bob and | 
planned a two-day workshop for the end of 
the summer, just one week before school 
started. We would be presenters. We would 
present the same model that I had been us- 
ing with Donna, Camille, Judy, and 
Ruthann. We would also present various 
techniques of classroom data collection. We 
included a presentation of personality/learn- 
ing styles and had participants find out their 
own particular style and share the informa- 
tion with their coaching partner. This was 
extremely helpful in allowing partners to ap- 
preciate the differences in their styles. 

The coaches also had the opportunity to 
practice the process and discuss it with us or 
with each other. After the workshop, the 
teachers felt prepared to begin peer 
coaching. 


What Follow-up Was Needed? 


Teachers needed time for conferences 
and observation. Substitute teachers, depart- 
ment chairmen, or Bob and | covered classes 
to provide this time. Unless teachers have 
time for conferences and observation, peer 
coaching cannot take place. 

In addition, we planned two meetings 
during the year for the group to discuss the 
progress of the program. The meetings al- 
lowed teams to explain how they adapted 
the model and process to best suit their indi- 


vidual needs. We also spent time discussing ( 
other topics, such as active listening and 
body language. 


How Do We Keep the Program Going? 


Our goal after the first year was to in- 
vigorate and nourish the program. We 
planned additional workshops for new 
teachers and continued the word of mouth. 


Thinking of Starting a Peer Coaching 
Program? 


If you are contemplating a peer coach- 
ing program for your school, here are some 
thoughts to keep in mind. You can certainly 
glean from this article that we at Reading 
Memorial High School believe that peer 
coaching is a useful tool for teachers to have 
at their disposal. It can promote teacher em- 
powerment, decrease teacher isolation, pro- 
vide teachers with a means to acquire useful 
classroom data, and assist teachers in fine- ( 
tuning skills. Peer coaching, however, 
should not be viewed as a panacea. It is an 
activity that can be devastating to a school if 
it is forced upon it. It is a process that can 
only prosper in a climate of trust and risk- 
taking. 

Trust. A sense of trust must permeate 
the entire school. Coaches must feel com- 
fortable that the administration is not look- 
ing over their shoulder to use this process 
for evaluation. Coaches must trust each 
other to maintain confidentiality, to be hon- 
est, and above all else, to be professional. 

Risk-taking. There must be a sense that 
it is OK to try something new—attempt a 
new teaching strategy, modify the curricu- 
lum to better accommodate students, or in- 
stitute a new classroom management 
strategy. Peer coaching in and of itself is an 
example of risk taking. What can be more 
risky or threatening than observing your 
best friend’s algebra class and your friend 
observing your U.S. history class? 
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Peer coaching model. Training in the 
process of peer coaching must be provided 
for teachers in the program. Although there 
are different peer coaching models, most 
share the same process of a pre-observation 
conference, classroom observation with data 
collection, and post-observation conference. 
Coaches must be trained in techniques of 
conferencing and classroom data collection. 

Administrative support. For peer coach- 
ing, to firmly take hold in a school, the 
coaches must be trained in a model of peer 
coaching and receive strong support from 


their administration. The administration 
must provide its teachers with training and 
time during the school day for conferences 
and in-class observation of one another. 

Peer coaching complements and sup- 
ports existing endeavors. Peer coaching by 
itself is nowhere near as powerful as it is 
when it parallels other instructional and/or 
curriculum projects. Peers can observe one 
another trying new strategies or teaching a 
lesson in a new course. This is where peer 
coaching acts as a strong adhesive, bonding 
all that goes on in a school. 
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The Use of Peer Coaching 
in the Winchester Public Schools: 
A Case Study 


E.P. Ned Browning 


When you make a commitment to a di- 
visionwide staff development program, you 
want to be sure it goes right. The nay-sayers 
always stand ready to herald a flop and help 
you put another training program skeleton 
in the closet. It was with these thoughts in 
mind that I speculated on instituting a train- 
ing program, Elements of Effective Teaching 
(EET), for all of our division’s instructional 
staff—regular classroom teachers, resource 
personnel, administrators, and supervisory 
staff members. Based on Madeline Hunter's 
instructional model, EET would form a foun- 
dational staff development program. It 
would help establish a common language to 
use in our dialogues on instruction and 
would be a springboard for other staff devel- 
opment programs. 

The division's instructional personnel 
were divided into six training groups, each 
containing 30 to 35 persons. In an effort to 
ensure success, it was decided that the first 
training group would include the superin- 
tendent, all central office supervisory staff, 
all principals and assistant principals, and 
selected teachers from each school. The 
teachers we wanted to include were those 
who were already respected for their teach- 
ing skills, were secure and confident of their 
role in the classroom, and were perceived as 
leaders among the entire teaching staff. We 
knew that if they were positive about the 
training, they would “‘sell’’ it to the other 
teachers. 

The format for the training was laid out. 
Ten days spread over a year and a half were 
scheduled for training workshops. The bulk 


of the days were scheduled in the summer 
and teachers were paid for their attendance. 
A consultant/trainer experienced in the 
Hunter training method was contracted. 

This was the most widespread and long- 
range training program we had ever under- 
taken. We were looking for commitment and 
we needed to guarantee success. What was 
the key? Through our consultant/trainer we 
got the answer—peer coaching. 

The consultant shared the research of 
Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers with our 
first training group and made clear the bene- 
fits of including coaching in our training. 
When coaching is added to staff develop- 
ment activities, implementation of the skills 
learned in the workshop setting is practically 
guaranteed. Without coaching, training can 
go “in one ear and out the other.” 

In our EET program, two days were al- 
lotted to training in peer coaching. Follow- 
ing the training, the full group broke into 
school groups and these groups discussed 
ideas for organizing and implementing 
coaching in their schools. To facilitate the 
mechanics of implementation, the consultant 
told them that substitute teacher time could 
be provided on a regular basis if they 
thought it would help free them to schedule 
coaching activities. This option has been 
used infrequently; peer coaching is such a 
valued activity that teachers make time by 
using “free” periods and helping one an- 
other with classroom coverage when 
necessary. 

Peer coaching received an initial boost 
when the superintendent and several of the 
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building administrators in the first group 
participated in peer coaching with their 
teachers. This was evidence of commitment 
from the “top” and it was a hallmark of in- 
structional leadership. 

From the start we established some im- 
portant guidelines for peer coaching. Teach- 
ers were to pair together for coaching only 
when both had received the same degree of 
training in EET. Teachers in later EET work- 
shops were to be given the opportunity to 
observe teachers from an earlier training 
group before they started peer coaching to 
help alleviate any apprehension that might 
develop. This transitional step has proved to 
be very helpful. Finally, teachers were to be 
allowed to choose their peer coaching part- 
ners. We wanted to ensure comfort in the 
process and not attempt to force individuals 
into pairings. We have also encouraged a 
change of partners from time to time. 

EET lends itself beautifully to peer 
coaching. Through training in the various 
elements, a common language is developed. 
Now when teachers discuss instruction with 
one another or with an administrator, they 
speak in terms with which all are familiar. 
The peer coaching engagement is obviously 
enhanced by this common language. 

Peer coaching is used throughout the 
entire period of training for each group and 
continues for at least one year after training 
is completed. To further encourage an em- 
phasis on peer coaching, we approached our 
school board with a request to waive the for- 
mal performance evaluation procedures for 
all teachers who were in training. Because 
peer coaching was being used in the training 
program, we were in effect already carrying 
out a strong instructional improvement pro- 
gram with these individuals. 

It was guaranteed in the waiver that 
each teacher would participate in no fewer 
than six peer coaching episodes during the 
school year. In fact, the teachers’ participa- 
tion has far exceeded that number. The 
waiver has continued on an annual basis 


through the approval of the school board 
and is now an important component of the 
EET training. 

The middle and high schools, with their 
much larger staffs, had more teachers in- 
volved in peer coaching than did the ele- 
mentary schools. It became increasingly 
difficult for the building administrators to 
coordinate the program. Therefore, we se- 
lected two teachers from the first training 
group to serve as a building coordinator for 
peer coaching at each of those schools. They 
are responsible for coordinating the schedule 
of peer coaching and for developing re- 
fresher sessions on various elements from 
the training program. This has been an un- 
qualified success at both schools. Where 
peer coaching had flagged somewhat, build- 
ing coordinators have been able to provide 
continuing support and be readily available 
to respond to teachers’ questions and needs. 

Beginning next year, each elementary 
school will have an administrative assistant 
appointed to assist the principal with select 
responsibilities. Chief among these responsi- 
bilities will be to serve as coordinator of the 
peer coaching activities. 

We have found that peer coaching is 
probably the single most important element 
in the EET program. It not only provides re- 
inforcement of the skills presented in the 
training program, but more important, it has 
strengthened the spirit of collegiality within 
our faculties. Teaching can be a lonely job, 
but peer coaching strips away that loneliness 
and brings teachers together in a shared 
professional growth endeavor. 

We also have found that training has 
become more effective and there has been 
increased sharing of other types of instruc- 
tional activities and strategies among the 
teachers. One comment made recently in a 
meeting of representatives from all school 
levels further shows the effect of peer coach- 
ing. When one member of the group said 
that the elementary schools differed from 
the secondary schools in that there was a 


greater sense of family and sharing because 
of their smaller size, the high school repre- 
sentative spoke up and said, “Well, | might 
have agreed with that statement two years 
ago, but since we began our training in Ele- 
ments of Effective Teaching and have used 
peer coaching, our faculty has grown to- 
gether significantly and there is a lot more 
sharing going on between teachers.”’ 


Peer coaching is an essential ingredient 
for any staff development training program 
whose purpose is to introduce new teaching, 
skills into teachers’ classroom practice. It 
provides a nonevaluative way for profession- 
als to collaborate in refining their teaching. | 
cannot imagine instituting a staff develop- 
ment program from now on that does not 
have an appropriate peer coaching 
component. 
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The Bristol Borough School District 
Peer Coaching Program: 


A Case Study 


Marvy Louise Gesualdi 


The Bristol Borough School District is a 
suburban district 20 miles north of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., comprising an elementary school 
(K-6) of 750 pupils and a junior/senior high 
school (7-12) of 690 pupils. The administra- 
tive staff is headed by the superintendent of 
schools. Each building has a principal and 
an assistant principal, with a combined 
professional staff of 82. 


Peer Coaching Part I 


The school district's initial involvement 
with peer coaching began with a request 
from our loca! Intermediate Unit to the dis- 
trict superintendent, M. James McCool, re- 
garding an upcoming series of staff 
development training sessions presented by 
Pam Robbins. A team of volunteers includ- 
ing Elementary Assistant Principal Charles 
R. Long, high school physics/mathematics 
teacher Lawrence M. Ciavola, and myself 
(elementary reading coordinator) attended 
this series. At the last meeting in the series, 
the team formulated an action plan for im- 
plementing peer coaching. Our local action 
plan consisted of: 


1. Organizational structure 
—teaching pairs 
2. Focus 
—Essential Elements of Instruction 
(EEI) 
—Time on Task 
—Interaction Analysis 


feed 
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. Observation Tools 


—mirroring instrument: for time off 
task 

—checklist 

—script taping 

—interaction instrument 


. Logistics 


—substitute teacher covers class 
while coach observes peer 

—occasional use of prep time for 
peers to do pre- and post- 
observation conferencing 


. Selection of Peer/Colleague Coach 


—Gregorc 

—Style Delineator 
—Modality Preferences 
—Proximity of class location 
—Friendship/shared beliefs 
—Admiration 


. Administrators’ Roles 


—assistant principal schedules sub- 
stitute teacher for class coverage 

—budget priority 

—develop school board support— 
financial and psychological 


. Assess Value of Peer Coaching 


—group discussion with recommen- 
dations regarding improvements 
for the following school year 

—increased participation of staff 
members 


. Request for Act 80 Half-Day Inser- 


vice Sessions Inter-School Training 
with Chuck, Mary, and Larry acting 
as resource people and trainers 
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Charles Long, representing the team, 
presented our completed action plan to Su- 
perintendent McCool, who in turn went to 
the Board of Education for approval. We 
also made two introductory presentations 
during faculty meetings to both the elemen- 
tary and secondary staff members. 


The First Inservice 


Interested voluateers were invited to at- 
tend our first training session held on Febru- 
ary 25, 1988. We combined the training for 
elementary and secondary teachers in an at- 
tempt to break down the barriers between 
the faculties. At this isutial session, 24 teach- 
ers joined our peer coaching team. We pre- 
sented the selection tools in action plan item 
#5, emphasizing that trust is paramount to 
the success of any peer coaching relation- 
ship, and group members then used the 
tools to select a peer coach. Larry Ciavola 
and I discussed with the group the confer- 
encing form we designed for the peer coach- 
ing process, using guidelines from our own 
training. Charles Long assured the group 
that total confidentiality would be main- 
tained: peer observations would not be used 
for staff evaluation, nor would members 
have to reveal their choice of coach to the 
group. 

After laying this foundation, we turned 
to the focus area of the session: Interaction 
Analysis. Larry and I modeled preconferenc- 
ing, shared the results from lessons we ob- 
served using the Interaction Analysis tool, 
and modeled postconferencing. We encour- 
aged group members to share their reactions 
to the process and discuss the rewards of 
observing a colleague in a different building 
and subject area. 

Between this meeting and the next in- 
service session, the district provided a sub- 
stitute teacher to allow each team an 
opportunity to practice using Interaction 
Analysis. 


The Second Inservice 


At the March 30 inservice, we discussed 
the results of our experinients with the 
methods we learned at the previous inser- 
vice. Charles Long led a jigsaw activity to re- 
view the research on Modality Preferences, 
and individual teams shared their successes 
and the problems they encountered in using 
the Interaction Analysis instrument. I then 
began the discussion of Time On Task, this 
session’s focus area. A videotape from Re- 
search for Better Schools was used to model 
the mirroring instrument. Larry and I then 
shared our experience with this tool. 

The district again hired substitute teach- 
ers so teams could practice using the time- 
on-task technique. 


The Third Inservice 


The May 25 inservice began with a dis- 
cussion of our use of the instruments pre- 
sented in the previous sessions. We then 
devoted the meeting to evaluating the entire 
peer coaching process and making recom- 
mendations for the upcoming school year. 
The group recommended: 


® continued use of inservice and Act 80 
half-days; 

® continued use of task-oriented, well- 
defined training sessions; 

® voluntary continuation and participa- 
tion; 

@ that participants should not be held 
responsible for inservice activities that 
take place on the same day as peer 
coaching training sessions; 

@ a reduction in noninstructional duties 
to help alleviate the problem of find- 
ing qualified substitute teachers; 

® visiting other school districts that 
have peer coaching programs; 

@ presenting a discussion of Learning 
Stvles and Modality Preferences to the 
entire faculty; 
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® continued release time and resources 
for Mary Gesualdi and Larry Ciavola 
to continue training; 

@ that all participants receive certificates 
of participation. 


Further Training 


In the district’s effort to expand its train- 
ers group, one of our Chapter I reading spe- 
cialists, Patricia Harkness; the chairperson of 
the Fine Arts Department, Mrs. Lois Heist; 
and an elementary teacher, Mrs. Carol 
Smith; joined La:ry Ciavola and me in at- 
tending a series of Intermediate Unit work- 
shops dealing with Essential Elements of 
Instruction. The secondary social studies 
teacher, Debbie Fine, and another of our 
Chapter | reading specialists, Kate Grow, 
participated in a summer workshop at the 
Intermediate Unit on Mode!s of Teaching. 


Planning for the New School Year 


During the summer of 1988, the super- 
intendent of schools met with the trainer's 
group to plan inservice workshops for the 
1988-89 school year, using the recommenda- 
tions above as a guide. We decided to use 
peer coaching as the umbrella under which 
all staff development would occur. The 
group brainstormed the concept of present- 
ing each research-based staff development 
topic to the entire faculty for the first part of 
the Act 80 half-days. 

The peer coaching group then met to 
determine observation instruments. One 
substitute teacher for each building was 
hired to allow teams four observations be- 
tween inservice sessions. 


Peer Coaching Part II 


On the opening inservice day in Sep- 
tember, Larry and I presented an overview 
of the peer coaching process, discussing the 
Gregorc Style Delineator and the Modality 


Preference checklist, along with appropriate 
research. We asked faculty members to sign 
up if they were interested in participating in 
peer coaching. 

At the September 28 training session, 
the entire faculty reviewed Motivation 
Theory with David Archibald of the Bensa- 
lem School District. The peer coaching group 
of 31 teachers met with our three new train- 
ers to recap the six variables of Motivation, 
using a jigsaw activity. Additional adminis- 
trative support allowed for a Saturday morn- 
ing workshop where new participants were 
trained in Interaction Analysis and Time On 
Task. Experienced members reviewed those 
instruments with two trainers. Both groups 
convened to learn about script taping and 
the Motivation observation tool. 

Active Participation was the focus area 
of our next inservice on January 4, 1989. Jim 
Russell and Barbara Tantala of the Penns- 
bury School District engaged the entire fac- 
ulty in this component of EEI. The peer 
coaching group continued the discussion by 
reviewing the variables of motivation. Team 
members then related their reactions to us- 
ing the mirroring instrument. 

The January 10 workshop concentrated 
on one model of Cooperative Learning. The 
district curriculum adviser in social studies, 
Debbie Fine, gave an overview of her Mod- 
els of Teaching training, and Beth Bosold 
and Alex Sexton of the Bucks County Inter- 
mediate Unit presented models of STAD 
(Student Teams Achievement Divisions). 
Three of our trainers then led a discussion of 
the Active Participation tool. Debbie Fine 
concluded the session by discussing the Co- 
operative Learning coaching process and ex- 
plaining group scoring for STAD. 

The last inservice workshop for the 
school year was held on March 9. Debbie 
Fine returned to introduce the Concept At- 
tainment model. As the peer coaching group 
adjourned to their meeting room, they par- 
ticipated in an activity designed to review 
the five elements of Cooperative Learning. 
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Using Learning Styles as criteria, the group 
then formed base groups for a simulation ac- 
tivity designed to have teachers experience 
working competitively, individually, and co- 
operatively. This activity led to a discussion 
of the observation tool for STAD. To con- 
clude the session, Larry modeled a science 
lesson using Concept Attainment (CA) tech- 
niques, and the group observed the lesson 
using the CA instrument. 


Peer Coaching and the Future 


In May, our peer coaching group will 
meet with Bristol Township teachers from 


the George Washington Elementary School 
also involved in peer coaching. This meeting 
was arranged by the Intermediate Unit and 
the session will be conducted by Pam Rob- 
bins. The topic for discussion will be the Es- 
sential Coaching Skills of Observation and 
Conferencing. The Bristol Borough peer 
coaching group will be asked to evaluate the 
past year’s activities and make recommenda- 
tions for the upcoming school year. We ex- 
pect peer coaching will continue to be part 
of our inservice training. 


Case Study Discussion Guide 


Support 


What evidence is there that the school/district provided both financial and psychological 


support for the peer coaching program? What did the support look like and how did it affect 
the coaching program? 


Training 


Did teachers receive training in the skills of coaching? How was this training structured? 


Does it appear that the training was adequate to allow teachers to be successful in their coach- 
ing efforts? 


Trust 


How did this school/district address the issue of trust? What was done to create a safe 
environment for peer coaching? 
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Sample Case Study Analysis 
of Reading Memorial High School 


Support 


What evidence is there that the school/district provided both financial and psychological 
support for the peer coaching program? What did the support look like and how did it affect 
the coaching program? 


It appears that the two assistant principals played a critical role in the successful implementation of 
ee coaching at this school. They went through the training first, then modeled the process with teachers 
fore asking them to become involved. Their enthusiasm and belief in coaching was expressed by their 
willingness to put themselves on the line in front of their teachers. They provided substitute teachers and 
covered classes themselves to allow teachers time to coach. They scheduled tollow-up meetings to provide 

additional support and discuss progress. 


Training 


Did teachers receive training in the skills of coaching? How was this training structured? 
Does it appear that the training was adequate to allow teachers to be successful in their coach- 
ing efforts? 


The assistant principals obviously received very effective training in the beginning, which allowed 
them to practice and internalize the skills they later taught to the teachers. The training they provided to 
the teachers included not only various techniques that could be used to collect data, but also information 
on personality and learning styles. The teachers were also given time to practice their new skills and dis- 
cuss their progress with one another other. It appears that their training efforts were quite successful as 
word of the project spread and additional teachers became interested in and joined the program. 


Trust 


How did this school/district address the issue of trust? What was done to create a safe 
environment for peer coaching? 


The assistant principal who started the program began by working with teachers with whom, it ap- 
pears, he already had a high level of trust. Perhaps this is why they were later willing to try coaching with 
each other. When it came time to expand the program, letters were sent out carefully explaining the pro- 
gram and requesting volunteers to participate. It is probable that the positive experience of the first teach- 
ers, respect for the assistant principals, and the fact that the program had been kept separate from 
evaluation led others to feel that this program was not only beneficial but nonthreatening. 
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Instructional Growth 
Through Peer Coaching 


What are the features of an effective peer coaching program? A peer coaching 
program in one school is described and recommendations are provided for 
other districts considering establishing a similar program. 


PETRA MUNRO 
JACK ELLIOTT 


teachers to apply effective teaching 

Strategies in their classrooms. 
While classroom supervision and teacher 
inservice have been the traditional 
methods of improving teacher instruction, 
research conducted by Joyce and Showers 
(1980, 1981, 1982) suggests that these 
approaches are not necessarily effective in 
Causing permanent change in teacher in- 
struction because they do not provide 
regular feedback. 

The peer coaching program at Forest 
View High School, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, was designed to provide regular 
feedback to teachers to promote long-term 
teacher behavior changes which improve 
instruction. This article includes a descrip- 
tion of the program, an evaluation of its 
effectiveness, and recommendations for 
other districts when implementing a peer 
coaching program. 


C=: developers need to encourage 


Petra Munro is a teacher at Elk Grove High 
School, 500 W. Elk Grove Blvd., Elk Grove 
Village, IL 60007. Jack Elliott is Assistant 
Principal for Instructic.n at the same school. 


This article originally appeared in the Journal! of Staff Development, Spring 1987 


The Peer Coaching Program 
Goals 

Peer coaching is a method of improving 
teaching effectiveness in which teachers 
work with one or more colleagues to 
achieve specific instructional goals 
through a process of regular observation 
and feedback. The peer coaching pro- 
gram, implemented at Forest View High 
School in 1985, enabled teachers to serve 
as their own staff developers. 

There were several goals of the peer 
coaching program. First, the coaching 
program was aimed at increasing student 
learning through improved instruction. 
The program was designed not to re- 
mediate substandard teachers but, instead, 
to promote for all teachers the continued 
improvement of instruction. 

Second, the program was designed to 
facilitate the exchange of instructional 
methods and materials. This sharing, in 
addition to creating a more positive col- 
legial atmosphere and encouraging team 
planning was considered to be an import- 
ant element in improving instructional 
effectiveness. The third goal was to pro- 
vide a mechanism in which teachers could 
receive regular, positive feedback on their 
classroom performance. Peer coaching 
would provide affirmation of the good job 


most teachers were doing each day. 

Fourth, the peer coaching program was 
designed to help teachers focus on the 
achievement of instructional goals that 
would improve student learning. The final 
goal was to breakdown the ‘‘privacy rule’’ 
which inhibited sharing of ideas and class- 
room experiences by keeping teachers iso- 
lated. It was believed that by observing 
colleagues, teachers would begin to re- 
evaluate their own teaching and become 
more comfortable with having peers in 
their classrooms. 

From the beginning, it was necessary to 
divorce peer coaching from the contractual 
evaluation process. We emphasized that 
peer coaching was intended to promote 
shared responsibility for professional 
growth by establishing a collegial atmo- 
sphere to improve instruction and student 
learning. 
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Program Development and Features 
The peer coaching program in Forest 
View High School began in 1984 when, as 
a part of their self-evaluation, teachers 
were asked to observe or be observed by a 
colleague. In the spring of 1985, teachers 
were invited to participate in the peer 
coaching program beginning in August. 
Participants were informed this would en- 
tail participating in a 2-day effective teach- 
ing workshop. During the workshop, 
teachers were to assess their current 
strengths and weaknesses, review effec- 
tive ‘eaching practices, identify areas of 
potential professional growth, and de- 
velop observation and feedback skills. The 
result was the development of an action 
plan containing strategies to achieve in- 


structional goals which would lead to im- 
proved student performance. Teachers 
were told that they would be working with 
a colleague of their choice throughout the 
year to observe one another regularly and 
to give non-evaluative feedback. Due to 
the time needed for observations and con- 
ferences with peers, participants were re- 
leased from their hal!-duty assignment for 
one semester. 

Out of 133 staff members, 41 teachers 
chose to participate in the peer coaching 
program. In August, the participating 
teachers met with the program director for 
the first day of the 2-day workshop. The 
workshop had several goals: to provide an 
overview of the program’s objectives, to 
present the research on effective teaching, 
to conduct teacher self-assessment, to in- 
troduce observation and feedback skills, 
and to have teachers begin writing an ac- 
tion plan which would describe their in- 
structional improvement goals. 
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A 3-hour workshop followed at the end 
of September in which effective teaching 
skills were discussed by a guest speaker. 
Action plans were also completed and the 
first classroom observations made earlier 
this month were discussed by the peer 
coaching teams. 

In the first weeks of October, the direc- 
tor met with each participant to discuss and 
refine their action plans and to assess the 
need for assistance with classroom obser- 
vation and feedback. Throughout the 
school year, peer coaching teams were 
encouraged to make two observations per 
month and fill out monthly goal sheets 
which would help them focus on a part of 
their action plan. To establish some form 
of accountability and keep abreast of the 
program's progress, the program director 
met with the coaching teams every other 
month. The participants were also re- 
quested to take part in a mid-year and 
end-of-year program evaluation. 

The peer coaching program at Forest 
View High School differed from some 
other coaching programs because teachers 
chose their coach or coaches from among 
their colleagues. In other coaching pro- 
grams (Alfonso, 1977; Showers, 1985), 
one or more teachers were trained to per- 
form coaching services and teachers in- 
volved in the peer coaching program 
would work with a trained peer coach 
rather than choosing a colleague. Another 
difference is that many coaching programs 
focus on particular instructional methods, 
whereas the Forest View program did not 
predetermine instructional processes to be 
observed by the coaching teams. The 
uniqueness of the Forest View peer coach- 
ing program was in its encouragement of 
teachers to provide support for their col- 
leagues and to assume responsibility for 
their professional growth. 


Program Evaluation 

The peer coaching program was evalu- 
ated on the effects of peer coaching on the 
teachers’ achievement of their instruc- 
tional goals and on the acquisition of new 
skills or the fine tuning of existing skills by 
participating teachers. It was assumed, but 
not empirically tested in the evaluation, 
that effective teaching strategies applied in 
the classroom would increase student 
learning. 

Throughout the year of implementation, 
data were collected through interviews 


with four participants in the peer coaching 
program, two questionnaires completed 
by all the participants, and interviews con- 
ducted with division chairpersons and with 
the principal. 


Results 

Because the success of the peer coach- 
ing program was directly related to the 
accomplishment of instructional goals, it 
was useful to examine the nature of these 
goals to see if they reflected areas ident- 
ified in the effective teaching research 
reviewed by Brophy (1983) and Rosen- 
shine (1983). Of the 38 action plans exam- 
ined, there were 6} goals that related to the 
effective teaching research in the areas of 
student involvement, student success, 
teacher planning, classroom management, 
and teacher instruction. Only 10 goals in 
the action plans did not fit into the effec- 
tive teaching research; these were goals 
identified by counselors who participated 
in the program. 

A major concern of the evaluation was 
to determine whether the instructional 
goals identified by the teachers had been 
accomplished and what role peer coaching 
played in the achievement of these goals. 


Data on goal achievement were collected 
through interviews and two evaluation 
questionnaires administered to the whole 
group. In the second questionnaire that 
was distributed at the end of the year, 97% 
of the participants said they had accom- 
plished their instructional goals and 88% 
stated that peer coaching had made a sig- 
nificant difference in their instruction 
compared to previous years. For 94% of 
the participants, peer coaching had been 
more helpful in achieving instructional 
goals than direct classroom supervision. 
The high rate of instructional goal 
achievement was attributed primarily to 
the regularity of observations. Peer coach- 
ing was reported to result in a higher ‘‘on 


task*’ behavior toward accomplishing 
goals because knowing that someone was 
coming in once or twice a month made 
teachers more conscientious about work- 
ing on their goals. Goal achievement was 
also aided by the helpful feedback and 
suggestions provided by peer coaches. 
The process of observing also stimulated 
growth. Participants reported that observ- 
ing another teacher automatically initiated 
a process of self-evaluation; observing a 
peer led teachers to reflect on their own 
classroom strategies and teaching 
methods. 

Another important finding concerned 
the number of observations made by each 
coaching team. The average number of 
observations during the school year was 
12.6, and the average number of con- 
ferences was 17, The lowest number of 
recorded observations was 7 and the high- 
est was 38. Peer coaching participants 
were, on the average, observed six times 
as much as teachers who were not par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Participants who were interviewed were 
asked to compare instructional goal 
achievement in peer coaching to achieve- 
ment of goals under direct classroom 
supervision by supervisors. Those inter- 
viewed said that the frequency of obser- 
vations and the high comfort level with 
peers, which allowed for open discussion 
of problems and concerns, lead to a much 
higher rate of instructional growth than 
when working with supervisors. Several 


teachers noted that just one or two visits 
per year by the supervisor had no impact 
on their teaching. They saw the purpose of 
Observations by supervisors as being 
evaluative, not as a method to improve 
instruction. Participants concluded that 
peer coaching was much more helpful in 
promoting instructional growth than tra- 


ditional supervision. 

In addition to increasing the number of 
observations and facilitating goal 
achievement, the peer coaching program 
had several other effects. In the mid-year 
evaluation, 93% of the participants re- 
ported that peer coaching provided more 
opportunities for sharing instructional 
methods. One coaching team in social 
studies began wri ing together course out- 
comes and tests. Another team from the 
math/science department began coordi- 
nating their advanced math and physics 


classes so concepts taught in math could be 


applied concurrently in physics. 

Evaluation results also indicated that 
peer coaching helped break down tso- 
lation. One participant commented that by 
the end of the year **my classroom had a 
revolving door, teachers were coming in 
and out of the classroom all the time and I 
wouldn't think twice about it.” 

Participants expressed some initial 
anxiety about being observed by a peer, 
but that anxiety subsided after several ob- 
servations. In fact, many participants 
found this process to be a wonderful 
growth experience and a source of re- 
generation because observing a peer ser- 
ved as a source of new ideas and energy. 
Participants also said it was reassuring to 
see that other teachers had the same type of 
“problem students”* and were confronted 
with similar discipline problems. Through 
sharing common problems and frus- 
trations, teachers felt less alone and ac- 
quired the support to face daily challenges 
with new enthusiasm. 

Coaching also provided much needed 
positive reinforcement for teachers. One 
participant commented that *‘peer coach- 
ing confirmed that what 1 was doing in the 
classroom was right."" Much of the feed- 
back that teachers received in their con- 
ferences was positive, thus providing re- 
affirmation that what they were doing was 
effective in promoting student learning. 
For most teachers accustomed to receiving 
only occasional feedback, the continual 
positive reinforcement received through 
peer coaching was a very rewarding aspect 
of the peer coaching program. 

The evaluation of the peer coaching 
program also revealed some concerns The 
most common concern was the shortage of 
time for observations and conferences. In 
the second semester, substitute teachers 


were provided once a month to allow for 
more observations. It was also suggested 
that the master schedule be arranged to 
prevent conflicting schedules of coaching 
partners. 

Another concern voiced by participants 
was the need for increasing their repertoire 
of observation and feedback skills. During 
the August orientation meeting, different 
methods of observation had been pre- 
sented, and teachers had been given the 
Opportunity to practice scripting while ob- 
serving a videotape of someone teaching. 
Participants recommended that, in ad- 
dition, role playing of data collection and 
feedback techniques might have been 
helpful. 

The evaluations also provided valuable 
recommendations for future programs. It 
was suggested that the program include the 
option of changing partners at mid-year, 
thus allowing for a greater variety of feed- 
back. Another recommendation for future 


programs was to encourage cross- 
disciplinary coaching teams. Many teach- 
ers reported that understanding of the sub- 
ject area was not essential to observation; 
in fact, teachers felt much could be learned 
by observing teachers in different subject 
areas where different methods are used. 


In the final program evaluation, 82% of 
the participants said they would participate 
in a peer coaching program again. Most of 
the participants attributed the success of 
the program to the sense of accomplish- 
ment and growth they felt as a result of 
increased achievement of instructional 
goals. In addition, through sharing their 
expertise and developing respect for their 
colleagues, participants expcrienced a re- 
kindhing of professionalism. 


Recommendations 
Peer coaching provides a collegial at- 
mosphere that promotes risk taking and 
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allows teachers to continually engage in 
the study of their craft. For schools im- 
plementing a peer coaching program, we 
offer the following recommendations: 

@ The purpose of peer coaching in staff 
development should be identified. 

@ Careful planning should be done. 
Support of administrative staff is 
necessary for a successful coaching 
program. 

@ Involvement in peer coaching should 
be voluntary. Participants should also 
be permitted to chovse their 
partner(s). 

@ An incentive for participation should 
be initially provided. 

@ Instructional goals for improvement 
should be determined by teachers 
themselves. 

@ Participants should be trained in basic 
observation and feedback skills. 


@ A system of accountability for obser- 
vations and conferences should be 
developed to provide structure for 
participants. 

@ Periodic sharing session should be 
arranged where all coaches can dis- 
cuss experiences. 

© Opportunities should be provided to 
change partners and establish inter- 
disciplinary teams. 

@ The program facilitator should be re- 
sponsible for coordinating peer 
coaching teams, setting up an ac- 
countability system, managing the 
schedule, and arranging for substitute 


teachers. fy 
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Teacher A: Today we are going to take 
the information from the webs we made 
yesterday and put it into a contrasting 
paragraph so someone can understand 
what you think the main differences are 
between an apple and an orange. There 
are ways to do that, and today we are going 
to help you with some techniques to write 
a well-organized, contrasting paragraph. 

Teacher B: Did you find it easier to 
compare or contrast? 

Student: Contrast 

Teacher B. Did you? Why? 

Student: Because there are really big 
differences between an apple and an 
orange. 

Teacher B: So you could more easily see 
the differences between the two. Okay. Did 
these webs help you to organize your 
thinking? 

Student: Yes. 

Teacher A: Why? 


o the casual observer, this class 

| of 22 students seems like any 
other third-grade classroom, ex- 

cept that it has two teachers instead of 
one. Both teachers stand at or near the 
front of the room, and both interact 
with the students. Both give directions, 
ask questions, and praise students. 


This article originally appeared in Educatiwnal Leadersiup, February 1987 
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Team Coaching: Staff 
Development Side by Side 


A successful variation on peer coaching 
involves visiting resource teachers who, 

rather than observing classroom teachers, 
teach alongside them. 


What is occurring, however, in addi- 
tion to instruction is staff develop- 
ment. Teacher A, the regular class- 
room teacher, is being coached in the 
teaching of writing by Teacher B, the 
language arts coordinator. 

After reviewing the research on 
transfer of new methods into an active 
teaching repertoire, Bruce Joyce and 
Beverly Showers (1980) concluded 
that the most effective training 
included: 

@ study of the theory underlying the 
method, 

@ observation of the method as 
demonstrated by “experts,” 

@ practice of the method (in protect- 
ed situations) with feedback, and 

@coaching in the real teaching 
situation. 


“Coaching” has been operationally 
defined as “the provision of on-site, 
personal support and technical assist- 
ance for teachers” (Baker and Show- 
ers 1984, p. 1). Recent implementa- 
tions of coaching have often taken the 


form of peer coaching; that is, two 
classroom teachers attend the same 
inservice training, collaborate on les- 
son development, observe one anoth- 
er in their classrooms as a lesson is 
taught, and then offer constructive crit- 
icism about the lesson. 


In our staff development work, 
teaching schedule conflicts have made 
peer coaching difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. As one teacher reported, “We 
coached during planning and debrief- 
ing, and we were observing. It was 
wonderful! But then our s~hedules 
changed. Now we can't observe while 
the lesson is being taught—a_ real 
loss!” 


We chose, therefore, to try an alter- 
native form of coaching. We selected 
as coaches two school-based language 
arts coordinators (resource teachers) 
who had flexible schedules and could 
arrange to be in the teachers’ class- 
rooms for lesson execution. They had 
also had previous training in the teach- 
ing methods the teachers were to 


“A team coach 

must demonstrate 
success in the 
classroom, not as an 
observer but as a 
participating 
teacher.” 


successes)? 


plans? 


visits? 


Question 


. How successful has the coaching been in providing for protessional 
companionship (sharing with your coach, discussing problems and 


. How helpful has the technical feedback trom your coach been on your lesson 


3. How helpful has the technical feedback from your coach been on in-class 
. To what extent do you feel you have integrated the process approach to 
writing as a standard part of your teaching repertoire? 


. To what extent has your partnership with your coach helped to adapt the 
writing process to your own particular situation? 


. How much assistance have you gotten from your coach in helping you to teel 
good about yourself as you have tried new strategies? 


learn, therefore, they were relative 
experts in the methodology. 

Our coaching model differs from 
previous coaching models (e.g., Serva- 
tius and Young 1985, Showers 1985) in 
that the coach does not observe the 
teachers, but team teaches the lesson 
with them. We call our model “team 
coaching” because it resembles team 
teaching. That is, the coach and the 
teacher together plan, execute, and 
evaluate the lessons. 

Our purpose in implementing this 
two-vear team coaching model was to 
evaluate its success and to determine 
what) characteristics make a team 
coach effective. 


Background 

Our staff development program began 
in August 1984 with a three-day inser- 
vice course in the teaching of writing 
conducted by the Marvland Writing 
Project. Twenty teachers from the Cal- 
verton School in Maryland, represent- 
ing all areas of the curriculum) and 
grades K-12, learned new approaches 
to the teaching of writing, observed 
teacher-consultants model strategies 
for teaching writing, developed their 
own lessons, and received feedback 


Table 1 
Teachers Rate Their Coaches 


cn their lesson plans The two: lan- 
guage arts coordinators also attended 
the sessions 

Coaching began at the start of the 
1984 school year. The team coaches 
visited cach classroom approximately 
twice a week for at least three months, 
or at most, for an entire school year. 
Together the team) coach and the 
teacher planned, taught, and evaluated 
the lesson 

For two vears we collected qualita- 
tive and quantitative data from coach- 
es, teachers, students, and observers. 

Quantitative data. After each year of 
coaching, teachers completed a ques- 
tionnaire based on Joyce and Showers’ 
(1982) five functions of a coach. 
Teachers rated their coach on each of 
the five functions using a 1 (low) to 5 
(high) scale. Table 1 shows the ques- 
tions, the function related to the ques- 
tion, and the average of the responses. 
Itis notable that 12 of the 20 teachers 
rated all questions a 5 and that the 
averages for all five coaching functions 
were 4.0 and above. 

Qualitative data To evaluate the 
project, We videotaped, audiotaped, 
and observed the team coaching mod- 
eb in acuon We interviewed teachers 
individually and in groups, studied the 


(Joyce and Showers 1982) 


Personal tacilitation 5 


Average 
1 (low) to 
5 (high) scale 


Coaching Function 


Provision of Companionship 5 


Giving ot technical 48 
teedback 


Analysis of application 46 
extending executive control 


Adaptation to the students 48 


Bratton 


Mestennapdn in Elezaheth ¢ 


om fF 


él 


? 
fF 00 ce 0 tote 


leche and cod ane partners ot lesson execution whether at the board or helow) on the floor 


tedcher couch dialogue yournals. and 
examined teachers comments on the 
questionnaire We 
dents as well 

Analysis of our chtta revealed: tive 
characterisues of the Couches that pro 
Mote an effective team Cowching: part 
Nership Quotes trom: teachers, stu 
dents, and illustrate ther 
Interpretavions Of Gach characterise 

1 Anouledve 
to know more than the 
tedcher about method bemg 
learned. however the coach does not 


milermiewed stu 


couches 


\ team codeh needs 
Chessroom 


the 


Need to know everthing 


Teach Jochont think the inservice 
would have been as beneticrial tous bad we 
Nothad weowh Vooueh is our expert, our 
connection She wives us the mtormation 
Wwe need to tike us from the tsenice to 
the classroom 

Student The coach doesnt hnow ever 
thing. but she discusses tdeas and: shares 
her thoughts with our teacher 
old saving. we heads are better 
one 

Godh the sophisticated) the 
teachers become the more ditheult thear 
questions become Vcouch has to be able 
to heep ahead ot them Kaowledge base or 


the 
than 


TING 


More 


atleast help them to pertect then own 
teaching sides 
2 Credthilin. \ team coach must 


demonstrate success in the Classroom, 
hot as an Observer but as a partcapat 
ing teacher When the coach works 
side bv side with the teacher, the 


teacher realizes that the coach has 


usable ideas and can execute them in 
the classroom 


ledcher When bam observed | tecl 
that Panmion show and even: lite step I 
takes beme watched Itbothers me How 
everoipmy coach and bare teaching togeth 
er ot doesnt bother me When the person 
wo dctualhy an othere dealing wath the /res 
tas on the one hand and the Varkes on the 
other hand: andsavs bse whatvou mean 
this as exhausting What are we gomg: to 
doe then ) think an hour an the class 


room ain be better than listening to the 
best person tor tive hours ven the nonbe 
hevers and doubters cant be skeptical at 
the coach as going to tke the Challenges 
right along wath vou 


| 
| 


| 


Student Wethe coach satan the back of 
the room, it would look like Mrs To was 
being evaluated: The coach isnt contribut 
ing then. wyust wouldnt do any good Plus, 
Mrs VT would be nenous, and she d think 
the coach wasnt really helping her, so she 
wouldnt listen to the coach anvhow 

Coach “The teachers: believe me be 
cause Pogo into the classroom and show 
that} can do what Pm asking them to do If 
Tdidnt tike the risks with them, TP dont 
think they would let me back ito their 
classrooms Eve had many teachers say to 
me. Pm not athad of making mistakes in 
trontof vou because [have seen vou make 
mistukes dnd ats okw Tn our school, I 
haven t had anybody ask me to yust come 
and watch 


4 support AX team coach must en 
the efforts and 
couch even constructive criticism: with 
prase Changing a behavior and im 
plementing anew idea are difficult at 
V team coach has to be ready to 
pruse the teachers ctforts, step. by 
step 


COUPARE teachers 


best 


ledcher TL yuess the number one citter 
ence forme is moral support We all need 
somebody to say were domp it correcth 
and that we should be proud of ourselves 

Student Not all teachers work together 
soowell Some teachers might tht) and 
Argue The coach must be Cooperauve It 
the codch and the teacher work together, 
the teacher wall learn to trust the Coach and 
Sturt to listen 

Codch Thave to be supportive and give 
praise All the yournals have entues noun, 
Youve gIvCH Me praise. Vouve given me 
contidence bets tace it most teachers are 
doing tots of good things and tring ther 
best. thes need to hear the good things tirst 
before they can start making changes 


“Analysis of our 
data revealed five 
characteristics of 
the coaches that 
promote an effective 
team coaching 
gece Reva a or 
owledge, teaching 
credibility, support, 
facilitation, and 
availability.” 


4. Facilitation. A team: coach is a 
“tenant” in) another teacher's class- 
room, and it is essential that the teach- 
er maintain ownership of the lesson, 
students, and classroom The tenant 1s 
responsible for what occurs in the 
apartment, but the owner 1s the final 
authority, The coach is there to facil 
tate, not dictate 


Teacher The coach never tikes the 
classroom away from me The children 
dont treat me any differently Were there 
together, and T think even an insecure 
teacher wouldn't teel threatened by her 
presence in the classroom She ts flexible 
and walling to have her ideas talked over 
and changed We don't always go with her 
plan, we don’t always go with mine Some 
umes she models a technique for me Ive 
watched and watched and find myself, 
when she ts not there, running @ writing 
workshop or whatever, using he* exact 
words But this is how Tlearned, and now it 
works tor me 

Student, “Shen the coach ts in my class- 
room, Mrs J as still the boss) The coach 
backs up and helps Mrs J) We are all 
important in the classroom The kids are 
the writers, so we're important. The coach 
and Mrs Jo are important because they 
make decisions about how to teach us 
better They each have ideas, and we see 
them make decisions right in front of the 
class” 

Coach “From: planning the lesson 
through discussing how the lesson went, 
the teacher must take ownership [| must 
respect the teacher's ideas, feelings, and 


26 


reacuons atall umes Tf | have an idea in 
class, Etalk wt over with the teacher and we 
come to a joint decision Teachers want 
construcuve criticasm and help, but they 
need to have the authority to determine 
what occurs with their students ” 


5. Availability. A team coach must be 
accessible to the teacher for planning, 
team teaching, and conferencing. Be- 
cause the coaches in this study were 
language arts coordinators, they had 
flexible schedules and were readily 
available to the teachers. 

Teacher’ “| dont have ume to share 
ideas with other teachers and, even tf I did, 
I'm not sure it would work quite as well 
My coach takes ume to plan with me, 
schedule herself into my classroom, and 
also debrief at the end of the lesson We've 
gotten it down to 45 minute on Tuesdays 
and Thursdavs It works, but | could easily 
use her every day ” 

Student “The coach and Mrs P- plan 
before class, and sometimes during class. If 
they have another idea, they talk about it 
with each other and make a decision Many 
umes, when they get stuck making a deci 
sion, they ask us for our ideas and we help 
them out After the lesson, they always take 
a few minutes to talk about the lesson and 
what to do next’ 

Coach “Because Pdon't have a regularly 
assigned class, Fm able to schedule myselt 
into Classrooms on a regular basis The 
teachers know when fm coming, and they 
plan on me Planning tor the lesson and 
debrieting after the lesson are dificult, but 
we talk whenever we can Someumes we 
schedule meeungs during planning pert 
ods, but more often we talk inthe hallways 
during recess, and on the way to the car 
after school T have to be avilable to share 
the unexpected thrills as well as the un 
avoidable deteats 


Conclusions and 
Considerations 
The success of team coaching supports 


Jovee and Showers’ (1982) view that 


people other than regular classroom 
teachers can be coaches) Thus, the 
role of another group of professionals, 
resource teachers, can be detined w 
include the important responsibility of 
coaching. 

Our results also suggest several is 
sues for consideration. First, our 
teachers are strongly Opposed to hav 
ing a coach who ts nota peer, and not 
experiencing what they view as the 
realities Of teaching, situng ino their 
room. “observing” them, even for 
coaching purposes. This they perceive 
as evaluation, not coaching Thus a 
nonclassroom teacher coach would be 
well advised not to observe but to 
team teach 


hae 


Second, teachers, coaches, and stu- 
dents emphasize the importance of 
support and facilitation during coach- 
ing This advice applies to all coach- 
es—peer or team. 

Third, teachers and coaches stress 
that the coach should be more knowl- 
edgeable than the teacher about the 
method being learned. This point 
should cause us to look carefully at 
peer coaching models in which two 
teachers who are in the skill acquisi- 
lion stage are expected to coach one 
another. 

Fourth, the team coaching model 
might be appropriately transferred to 
the preservice education program for 
student: teaching experiences Team 
coaching might be an appropriate scaf- 
folding phase between the time stu- 
dent: teachers observe classroom 
teachers (the coaches) and the time 
the student teachers solo teach 

Coaching has been shown to be a 
necessary ingredient’ for the most 
effective teacher training. This team 
coaching model—teacher and coach 
planning, executing, and— evaluating 
side by side—ts a realistic way to bring 
coaching into the schools 
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Before and After 
Peer Coaching 


School-based peer coaching in two 
Ann Arbor schools has improved 
collegiality and encouraged teachers 
to try new practices. 


Michigan, Publig Schools (AAPS) 
appomted ao stale development 
} consultant—shelley Bruder—to de 
| velop a peer coaching program in wo 
i] 


I: summer 1988 the Ann Arbor, 


ena vnegs 4 qd sB0009d 


elementary schools | At this ume AAPS 
}also hired an) evaluator—Georgea 
Sparks to study the effects of peer 
| coaching when implemented by all 
teachers inthe avo schools The study 
focused on whether peer coaching 
} would improve collegiality in the 
} schools, encourage experimentation 
with new practices, and) enhance | 
teaching cHlectuveness The study also 


| 

| 

| examined teachers) reactions to peer 
coaching and the benetits of the 
process 

In August the district presented the 

project. requirements at) principal 
mecungs Atter consulung with ther 
stats, two principals volunteered 
School A to begin ine the: fall) and 
School B to startin the winter Both 
principals were proponents of ctlec 
tive teaching and peer coaching, and 
the teachers of both schools had gone 
through atleast 10 hours of taming in 
research based effective teaching prac 
tices (Hunter 1976, Rosenshine and 
} Stevens 1986) School A had) been 
Fanvolved ina twovear school im 
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provement: project’ that: emphasized 
effective teaching. 

The two schools approached the 
Peer Coaching Project from different 
perspectives. School A was committed 
to peer coaching before the project 
was proposed to them. The school 
improvement planning team and the 
principal had proposed the idea to the 
staff the prior spring, and all had been 
enthusiastic. 

In contrast, School B's principal was 
the main proponent of peer coaching 
in that school. Since collaborative de- 
cision-making was not an established 
norm in School B, many teachers were 
doubtful and had rejected the propos: 
al in the fall. After what a few teachers 
called “considerable nudging” by the 
principal, they accepted the project in 
winter. Some teachers inthis school 
did not participate in the initial peer 
coaching sessions but joined the pro- 
ject later after they saw how successful 
and nonthreatening it was. 


The Peer Coaching Project 
The 24 teachers in School A attended a 
short meeting with the consultant in 
October to learn about the project and 
its time requirements. Before any peer 
coaching began, each teacher was vid- 
eotaped teaching for 20 minutes. This 
videotape was for the teacher's use 
only, not for evaluation or Outside 
analysis. Next, everyone met again 
briefly before school to learn how to 
observe, record events, and give feed: 
back. The consultant reviewed select: 
ed practices from the effective teach: 
ing training (such as) motivation, 
lesson design, or active participation ), 
so that teachers could concentrate on 
these in their observations. Finally, 
teachers wrote down three preferred 
coaching partners, and the consultant 
made the assignments 

The consultant and the teachers met 
every few weeks throughout the se 
mester to discuss the peer coaching 
process and to review a new skill area. 
Each coaching pair did four to six 
observations using modified versions 
of Cummings’ Interactive Teaching 
Map (Cummings 1983). The consultant 
substituted in the teachers’ classes, 
demonstrated conferencing  tech- 
niques, and served as a coach upon 


request. At the end of the semester 
each teacher was videotaped again and 
encouraged to analyze the tape 

The 17 teachers in School B_ fol- 
lowed these same processes between 
January and May, but with a different 
order of review topics. During these 
months School A continued peer 
coaching with less outside support 


Results of the Study 
All teachers completed — rating-scale 
questionnaires before and after the 
project. In the spring, an outside eval- 
uator interviewed 19) teachers in 
School A and 17 teachers in School B 
The results of the evaluator’s analysis 
of the questionnaires and. interview 
protocols are summarized here, 
Observation, advice, and feedback 


from others. Several questions dealt 


with the frequency and helpfulness of 
feedback from administrators and col- 
leagues, When asked before the pro- 
ject. how. often) other teachers ob 
served them, 14 percent: of the 
participants responded “frequently” 
or “oceasionally ” At the end of the 
year, 62 percen gave one of these 
responses 

Before the project, 25 percent said 
they received feedback on their in- 
struction “frequently” or “occasional: 
ly,” compared to an 89 percent: re- 
sponse rate after peer coaching. Clear- 
ly, peer coaching increased 


“Before the project, 
25 percent said they 
received feedback 
on their instruction 
‘frequently’ or 
‘occasionally,’ 
compared to an 89 
percent response 
rate after peer 
coaching.’ 


teachers) opportunities for Observa- 
tion and feedback. 

Before the project, 52 percent of the 
teachers in the two schools rated the 
advice they received regarding in- 
struction as “very helpful.” After peer 
coaching, 75 percent did 50, Apparent: 
ly, the reviews of effective practices 
and the collegial sharing during the 
coaching sessions produced helpful 
professional interaction, 

Teachers’ comments during the in- 
terviews illustrated these positive re- 
sults For example, one teacher said, “1 
could see so much more, and once 
you're able to see what you are do- 
ing—both plus and minus—it's great.” 
Another participant summed up the 
benefits of more and beter feedback, 
“Its been great opening up to another 
member of the staff, | had never be- 
fore explored teaching with another 
teacher, nor had | gone into depth 
regarding improving teaching ” 

Just: having videotapes of their 
teaching was also seen as a valuable 
source of feedback One teacher re: 
ported her husband's reaction to the 
tapes “He walked in, watched for a 
while, and said, ‘Boy, vou really work 
hard" Another teacher showed the 
tape to her class and had them analy ze 
tttor them nowse level and behavior, 

Collegiality Two items on the ques 
tionnaire related to collegiality. Before 
the project, 25 percent of the sample 
asa whole reported that they dis 
cussed elective teaching “frequently” 
(as opposed to “occasionally 9° “rare: 
lv or “never”) with ther peers. After 
the project. 40 percent said) they dis 
cussed teaching “frequent” Before 
the project 18 percent said they “fre 
quently turned to someone else to 
help them with an instructional need 
or concern. after the proyect. #5 per 
cent said they did so 

During the imterviews, 13 teachers 
said that having a professtonal col 
league as a partner: was one of the 
main personal benetits of the Peer 
Goaching Project Several comments 


echoed this: sentument, tor cxample, 
one teacher said, “The most important 
parts getang the chance to get into 
another teacher's room) My doors are 
how open and will remain so” 


The Peer Coaching Project succeed 
ed in increasing teacher to-teacher in- 
teraction in both schools Both the 
principals and 25 teachers reported 
much more sharing of teaching ideas 
and discussion of instruction in the 
lounge, in’ the halls, and at lunch. 
Typical comments were, “Now people 
are talking more about their lessons 
and less about individual kids. They 
are sharing techniques for motivation 
and active participation They are 
teaching and learning from) each 
other,” 

Experimentation: Three queries on 
the quesuonnaire addressed expert: 
mention Before peer coaching, 54 
percent of the teachers said they “tre 
quently” tried something new in ther 
classrooms Gall had) been through 
effecuve teaching training recently ) 
After peer coaching, this number went 
up to 70 percent. Before training, 35 
percent of the group said that when 
uving something new in their classes, 
they were “very confident’ Gas) op 
posed to “contident.” “somewhat con 
fident, oor “very lacking in cont 
dence’) After training, 67 percent said 
they were “much more confident’ 
when trving new practices One teach 
er sad. “T have taught for nine vears, 
and this is the biggest vear of protes 
sional growth Pve ever had © 

Finally, teachers were asked, “When 
you try a new technique for the first 
time and at doesn’t work well, how 
likely are vou now to trv it again?” 
Before training, 13 percent responded 
“very likely Gas opposed to) ‘some 
what likely not very likely or “not 
atall likely): after training, 59 percent 
were “very likely” to try again As one 
teacher putt, “Tt brought to lite a lot 
of things TE know PE should do and had 
tried, but had not continued Tt gave 
me an impetus, having a colleague | 
respect critique my teaching © 

Several teachers also) commented 
on how much more “automatic | thes 
were with the techniques they had 
reviewed as part of the peer coaching 
project’ One teacher retlected, “Be 
fore the project, using lesson design 
was a conscious, deliberate cHort: Now 
the concepts are much more a part of 
my daily teaching © 


ject, Stall made every effort to. create 
readiness and trust betore any obser: 
vations took place. Several factors con: 
tributed to the healthy climate. First, 
the entre teaching staff had to agree to 
partiapate Also, the consultant: was 
on site at least three days a week. And 
teachers concerns were carefully) at- 
tended to 


“During the 
interviews, 13 
teachers said 


that ‘having a 
professional 
colleague as a 
partner’ was one of 
the main personal 
benefits of the Peer 
Coaching Project.” 


Srudent learning Atthe end of the 
first vear, TO percent of the teachers 
sud that their students were “very 
hhely learning more as a result of the 
skills they had gamed trom the Peer 
Coaching Project: In the mterviews, 27 
teachers said that ther students were 
definitely more attenuve and) more 
actively volved in lessons: One not 
ed that the work on motivauon and 
reinforcement had “helped merease 
selfesteem and reduce behavior 
problems 

Nine teachers reported: greater stu 
dent: success, and some backed up 
their chams wath specitic examples 
For example, one teacher reported: all 
As and Bs on her test of fractons 
“beter results than any comparable 
group trom prior vears™ Another not 
ed, The evidence of the ctlectiveness 
of these techniques is in the success 
levels on tests Po gave after TP taught 
something using lesson design The 
mMformation used to go wn one car and 
out the other Now they retain it so 
much longer 

Concermms and comfort with peer 
coddhing Creating a supportive chi 
Matte for paruarpauon ts an Mportant 
aspect of implementing peer coach 
ing Teachers may teel threatened: by 
the idea ot having a peer an their 
Cassroom observing them Ins the 
Ann Arbor Schools Peer Coaching Pro 


ook, 


concern about) participating in’ the 


teachers. mentioned competing de: 


tions would be evaluative or judging: 


When asked what was their greatest 


Peer Coaching Project, 24 out of 36 


mands for their time, getting overcom: 
mitted, and so on. Eleven said they had 
been worrted that the peer observa: 


“TL dont mind making mistakes, but 1 
don't dike having an audience” Sur- 
prisingly, 13 teachers said) they had 
had no concerns at the beginning and 
were cager fo trv il 

Hall and Loucks (1978) have high- 
lighted the importance of attending to 
the concerns of teachers as they are 
asked to implement something new, 
How were these teachers concerns 
dbout peer coaching attended to? Six- 
teen teachers commented on the con- 
sultans supportiveness. Typical re- 
marks are, “She did a nice job of 
dntiaipaung our concerns and dealing 
with them?’ and) “She made at 
painless 

Teachers also viewed as) very help 
ful) the substitute teaching provided 
by the consultant or a subsutute while 
thes did therr observations (12 com 
ments) Other comments referred to 
the confidentiality of the process, the 
well organized project, and the short 
modeling sessions One teacher 
summed itup, “There was no pres 
sure She told us, We ll take it step by 
step Tb help you 

Another factor that allaved teachers’ 
concerns Was thatthe principals were 
required to participate inthe proyect. 
The principals were observed as they 
taught demonstrauon lessons and. as 
thes obsened them Coaching partners 
As one teacher putt, The can be that 
guby, TP guess we can tike some 
chances too Interestingly, two teach 
ers Who were bemg evaluated: that 
vear selected the principal as a part: 
ner Thes telt their evaluations would 
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be more thorough when linked to 
peer coaching, 


Collegiality and 
Experimentation 
In spite of some initial differences 
between the two schools in their ap- 
proaches to the Peer Coaching Project, 
the outcomes reflected by the ques- 
tionnaires and interviews indicate that 
teachers in both schools became com 
fortable with the process and found it 
useful in improving collegiality, ex- 
perimentation, and student learning. 
If we want to ensure the success of 
school improvement and staff devel- 
opment, creating school norms of col- 
legiality and experimentation is cru 
cial. This study indicates that an entire 
school, with proper support. can imple- 
ment peer coaching that results in great- 


er communication about and experi- 
mentation with teaching techniques 0 


1 Schools with successtul staff devel 
opment programs are characterized) by 
norms of collegiality and experimentation 
(Little 1982) One process used to increase 
these norms 1s peer coaching 
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Peer Coaching: 
One District’s Experience 
in Using Teachers 

as Staff Developers 


One district's experience with peer 
coaching provides practical 
suggestions for enabling teachers to 
support teachers as their own staff 
developers. 


DIANA LEGGETT 
SHARON HOYLE 


eer coaching is effective in 
P improving teachers’ instructional 

skills (Fullan, 1982, Joyce & 
Showers, 1982: Showers, 1985). There 
are few practical suggestions, however, as 
to how to implement peer coaching in a 
district. 

This article provides a picture of one 
district's experience with peer coaching 
using teachers as their own staff develop- 
ers — to improve performance in the class- 
room. First, problems associated with tra- 
ditional inservice education are discussed. 
Next, the Mastery Learning Keystone Pro- 
ject in the Forth Worth (TX) Independent 
School District is described. The article 
ends with some observations and im- 
plications of the peer coaching program 
which was part of the Keystone Project. 


Diana Leggett is the Coordinator of the Mas- 
tery Learning Keystone Project inthe Fort 
Worth (TX ) Independent School District, Carl- 
son Annex, 3320 West Cantey, Fort Worth, TX 
76109. Sharon Hoyle is a Mastery Learning 
Specialist in the Keystone Project. 


Problems with Traditional 
Inservice Education 
Reasons for Problems 

Fullan (1982) identified several reasons 
for failure of traditional methods of staff 
development: 

|. Preponderance of one-shot work- 
shops. Topics are often not selected 
by teachers themselves, are pre- 
sented during one session with 
teacher attendance mandatory, and 
then are never touched upon again. 
Failure to provide follow up for 
individual teachers. No one to pro- 
vides support, feedback, and sug- 
gestions for teachers who wish to try 
new strategies upon returning to 
their classrooms. 

3. Inservice programs rarely address 
individual needs and concerns. 
Teachers may have other priorities 
to consider at the building and class- 
room levels besides those addressed 
at the particular workshop (see also 
Hall & Loucks, 1977). 

4. Failure to provide support at the 
school level for the new skill. There 
is often no one available at the 
school to help teachers figure out 
how to deal with problems that may 
affect implementation of the new 
skill. 

As a result, teachers are alone and un- 
aided as they return to their classrooms and 
attempt to try the new strategies they have 
learned in workshops. According to 
Fullan, ‘‘The absence of follow-up after 
workshops is the greatest single problem 
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in contemporary professional develop- 
ment.’’ Rosenholtz and Kyle (1984) con- 
tend that professional dialogue among col- 
leagues is essential because it promotes 
discussion of teaching problems and pos- 
sible solutions which leads to the de- 
velopment of teachers’ skills. 


Remedies for Problems 

If traditional methods are lacking, what 
can be done to accomplish their intended 
purpose”? Fullan (1982) proposed the fol- 
lowing guidelines for the development of 
effective professional development 
programs: 

1. Programs should focus specifically 
on job-related tasks and problems — 
which may be unique to each school. 

2. Professional development should 
generally include the components 
found by Joyce and Showers (1982) 
to be necessary for a change in prac- 
tice: theory, demonstration, practice 
with feedback, and application with 
coaching. 

3. A series of several follow-through 
sessions is crucial during which 
people have the chance to try tech- 
niques with access to help or other 
resources. 

4. A variety of formal and informal 
elements should be coordinated: 
training sessions and sharing ses- 
sions, teacher-to-teacher inter- 
action, One-to-one assistance, and 
meetings. 

Most of these factors include elements 

that can be dealt with adequately only at 
the building level. Teachers must deal 


This article onginally appeared in the Journal of Staff Development, Spring, 1987 wet 
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with problems encountered at the local 
level, and the application to the classroom 
can only be done by teachers in the school 


setting. Peer coaching, the practice of 


teachers observing and conferring with 
each other on the use of appropriate tech- 
niques, can provide the essential follow- 
up that must accompany professional 
development. 

Combined with training in the basic 
“how to” of using a particular skill, peer 
coaching provides a focus on those speci- 
fic job-related tasks as they fit a teacher's 
particular classroom and/or building en- 
vironment. It also provides informal, one- 
to-one assistance during that critical im- 
plementation phase when a teacher tries 
out a new skill. In addition, and perhaps 
most importantly, peer coaching provides 
a break in the isolation that impedes the 
improvement of instructional skills, and 
hence student learning. 


The Mastery Learning 
Keystone Project 

Using staff development research as a 
basis for decision making, the Fort Worth 
(TX) Independent School District began a 
new approach to teacher training. In 1984, 
the privately-funded Sid Richardson 
Foundation dedicated to the improvement 
of Fort Worth, allocated funds tor the 
improvement of instruction in the Fort 
Worth ISD. This project was named the 
Keystone Project in recognition that the 
teacher is the keystone of all instruction. 
The objectives of the project provided fora 
district-wide program of teacher training 
in the use of outcome based/mastery learn- 
ing strategies through the use of teacher 
trainers. The Keystone project ts described 
in the following sections. 
Teacher Training for 
Instructional Improvement 

The project provided a common core of 
training on a voluntary basis for all teach- 
ers in the district that was centered on 


research-validated methods for improving 
instruction. This was no small undertaking 
for a district of 61 elementary schools, 1& 
middle schools, 12 high schools, and vari- 
ous special program schools in’ which 
3,700 teachers serve approximately 
67,000 students. To facilitate this, the 
project funding provided a $330. stipend 
for teachers completing a 30 hour training 
program referred to as a Professional De- 
velopment Term (PDT). The PDT pro- 
vided @ “common core’ of training in 
planning for mastery, writing objectives, 
task analyzing, developing formative and 
summative tests, and planning lessons. 

Based on their needs, teachers could 
subsequently take additional training in 
classroom management, motivation, ae- 
tive student participation, and using 
Bloom's Taxonomy 

The training itself was provided by the 
Keystone statl, which included 16 mastery 
learning specialists. These specralists 
were classroom teachers, and one critical 
component of cach specialist's job was to 
continue to teach at least two classes per 
day in order to keep current and = retine 
instructional skills. To help provide the 
amount of training needed for the district, 
a cadre of teacher/trainers was also re- 
cruited. School needs were provided tor 
by organizing the optional workshop hours 
and locations around the perceived needs 
of teachers and principals in clusters of 
buildings. The Professional Development 
Term also ensured a base of common 
knowledge and terminology for all 
teachers. 

Coaching as Follow-up to Training 

The teacher/trainers dedicated them 
selves to the implementat’ on of coaching 
as a means of ensuring that the training 
carried over into the classroom Betore 
implementation could occur, it was deter 
mined that certain questions needed to be 
addressed that would determine the nature 
and structure of the model created. 

First came the question of the purpose of 
coaching. Was it to improve instruction 
and to transfer specific newly acquired 
behaviors from the workshop to the class 
room? Or was ita process unto itself to be 
implemented by teachers on the basis of 
objectives they themselves developed” 
Since the Keystone Project's goal was 
Instructional improvement through a 
Structured training program, coaching had 
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to be a vehicle of implementation 
Second, should the model be a peer-to- 
peer model where persons at the same job 
level coach each other, or should it be a 
program which would create “*master 
teachers’’ who would be designated and 
trained to serve as coaches at a building 
level? The peer-to-peer model was selee- 
ted. Interested teachers ina school were to 
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work as partners or teams in supporting 
each other inthe use of newly acquired 
Instructional strategies. To accomplish 
this, coaching was embedded in each PDT 
so that teachers would have the necessary 
skills to work collaboratively at the build- 
ing level. 
Training for Coaching 
Showers (1983) emphasized that teach- 
ers must be trained to couch Therefore, at 
6-hour component on coaching was 
scheduled in each Professional Develop- 
ment Term (PDT) immediately after 
teachers had completed the first: 12-hour 
common core workshop. This training of 
coaching provided participants wath: 
@ A tramework for the purpose of 
coaching 
@ Practice in observation skills 
@ Practice with notetaking (seript 
taping) as a source of data collection 
@ Practice in giving specitic feedback 
from the notes taken during an 
observation 
@ Practice in observing videotaped 
teaching episodes for specified prac- 
tices taught in the first 12 hours of 
training (planning units, developing 
lessons, and delivering them) 
Teacher trainers incorporated coaching 
into subsequent: workshop segments by 
providing participants wath opportunities 
to observe peers and give specific teed 
back within the workshop setting bor 
example. participants taking the class 
room Management class worked in small 


peer groups. Each person taught a signal, 
observed a partner teaching, and gave that 
partner specific feedback on the teaching 
of the signal. In this way, each workshop 
objective was paired with the observation/ 
feedback skills learned in the initial 6 
hours of peer coaching class. This gave all 
participants not only practice related to a 
specified workshop objective, but also 
practice in the first phase of coaching — 
observation/specific feedback. This was 
the first step in the training of teachers in 
the process of coaching, and it provided 
the foundation for a buildirg-level pro- 
gram of peer coaching and staff 
development. 
Models of Coaching Used 

To implement coaching at the building 
level, the organizational model had to be 
flexible in order to meet the diverse needs 
of a large school district. Consequently, 
coaching models were pilot tested and tour 
options for implementing coaching were 
selected to meet various school situations. 

The organization and scheduling of the 
peer coaching of these four options was a 
collaborative process involving the mas- 
tery learning specialists and the school’s 
principal. A specialist consulted with the 
principal on possible coaching options 
based on the interests and needs of the 
teachers. Once an organizational model 
was Selected, the specialist assumed the 
responsibility for scheduling, arranging 
for substitute teachers, providing for any 
training needed, monitoring the coaching 
process, and providing feedback to coach- 
ing partners. 
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The four coaching models are described 
below. 

Guided Practice in a Group. This ap- 
proach provided teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to practice notetaking and giving 
technical feedback in a classroom setting 
before actually working with a coaching 
partner. In this model. a group of teachers 


who had completed training in outcome- 
based instruction and peer coaching skills 
visited the class of a demonstration teacher 
who was accustomed to being observed. 
The group, along with a mastery learning 
specialist, observed and script-taped the 
demonstration teacher's class. The spe- 
cialist then helped the group process their 
notes and gave feedback to the demon- 
stration teacher, If another guided practice 
session was desired, the specialist led the 
peer observers to take a more active role in 
processing notes and leading the con- 
ference themselves. From these guided 
practice experiences, teachers then formed 
partnerships for peer coaching. 

Coaching for New Teachers. Another 
model or peer coaching was designed for 
teachers new to the district. New teachers 
were invited to join an ongoing staff de- 
velopment program designed to provide 
follow-up peer coaching as soon as each 
instructional skill was introduced. New 
teachers generally started with the class- 
room management workshop which began 
in October and continued through the fall 
semester. As each separate management 
skill was taught in a workshop setting, 
follow-up coaching sessions were sched- 
uled to pyt this skill in place before the 
next skill was taught. Coaching follow-up 
was done by a peer and by a mastery 
learning specialist. 

On-Site Coaching. A third coaching 
model involved on-site coaching in which 
all teachers in selected buildings who had 
completed a 6-hour Peer Coaching work- 
shop were given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in 2 days of coaching practice. 
Teachers who volunteered were divided 
into groups according to their level of 
training and grade level. Each coaching 
segment consisted of three parts: the pre- 
observation conference, the observation, 
and the conterence. 

At the pre-observation conference, peer 
observers were given information (either 
through review or through the introduction 
of a new skill or method) concerning the 
skill which they would observe. The first 
segment of the review usually focused on 
the lesson cycle, and participants were 
given hints for script taping. The focus tor 
subsequent sessions was determined by 
the participants from options including 
active participation, mouvauion, and time- 
on-task 


Classroom observations followed the 
pre-observation conference. Demon- 
stration lessons were taught by mastery 
learning specialists using one of the par- 
licipating teachers's classes. Prior to the 
conference, participants examined their 
notes and highlighted examples of the skill 
being introduced/reviewed. A mastery 
learning specialist then led a discussion, 
asking teachers to comment and use their 
notes to give specific details from the 
lesson. The conference was then modeled 
by the specialist as a group observed. 


From this practice, teacher partners or 
teams were organized and the skill being 
observed became the focus for instruc- 
tional refinement. Each teacher would 
then begin to consciously practice and 
work with this targeted skill. As the 
teacher practiced, he or she received feed- 
back from a peer and the mastery learning 
specialist monitored the coaching process. 

Released Time Seminars. In the fourth 
coaching model, teachers were released) 
from their classrooms, through the use of 
Substitute teachers, to attend half-day or 
full day training seminars conducted by 
mastery learning specialists and/or a cadre 
teacher/trainer. Content of the seminar 
usually concerned advanced concepts of 
active participation, academic learning 
time, or lesson design. Participants signed 
up with a partner, and returned to their 
buildings prepared to observe and coach 
each other on the newly acquired skill. 
Sometimes this form of coaching involved 
taking the usual script-tape data, and 
sometimes another process (seating chart, 
checklist) was used to gather data. After 
seminar partners began to observe and 
coach on regular schedule, a mastery 
learning specialist observed the partners in 
an effort to refine their instruction, 
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This model was used throughout the 
district when specific needs were ident- 
ified. To participate in this advanced 
coaching model, teachers were required to 
have taken the peer coaching class and to 
have participated in some coaching 
practice. 

Teacher Response to Coaching 

How did teachers feel about coaching 
each other? Many participants found peer 
coaching a valuable experience and a 
means of help.ng each other develop pro- 
fessionally. The following statements 
from participating teachers reflect the 
overall positive reaction. 

‘*Peer coaching gives us a very 
useful tool for consistent self- 
evaluation, peer involvement, and 
constructive relevant input." 

‘It was an opportunity for self- 
evaluation and improvement in a 
nonthreatening way. It created a 
sharing experience with my co- 
worker."’ 

‘Having other teachers observe 
my classes gives me feedback on my 
strengths and weaknesses without 
having to be evaluated by an 
administrator. ** 

‘The feedback has also given me 
insight into what is actually taking 
place in my classroom through an- 
other set of eyes. | feel that my 
effectiveness has been greatly in- 
creased thro. 1 the peer coaching 
process."" 

**Even the best teachers get com- 
placent, but when someone comes in 
to give nonjudgmental feedback, 
you are able to assess yourself. In 
stead of giving answers, it gives us 
information so we can determine 
and analyze our own strengths and 
weaknesses." 


Conclusions 

Effective Professional 
Development 

Peer coaching is a positive response to 
some of the problems of traditional in- 
service offerings. Instead of one-shot 
workshops with no follow-up, peer coach- 
ing provides an ongoing focus on a speci- 
fic skill or strategy that enables the teacher 
to carry training back to the classroom. In 
coaching conferences, peers can discuss 
individual and school needs as well as give 
and receive feedback about that specific 


skill being observed. Coaching reduces 
isolation, which blocks development, by 
providing the professional dialogue that 
Rosenholtz and Kyle (1984) deemed so 
essential and encourages teachers to gen- 
erate solutions to their own problems. 


Planning a Coaching: Model 

As a result of our experiences with im- 
plementing peer coaching, we found sev- 
eral factors that we think would affect 
coaching. One factor is the need to have a 
clear statement of purpose for the coach- 
ing. Any district which intends to imple- 
ment coaching should first decide whether 
coaching should facilitate the implemen- 
tation of specific training or allow teachers 
to set objectives for themselves. Second, a 
decision needs to be made about who 
should coach — peers to peers or ‘master 
teachers’* to teachers in a school or group 
of schools. 

A third factor is the need to provide 
consistent training across the district to 
ensure that all participants have the same 
foundation of knowledge. Coaching train- 
ing is also necessary to provide prospect- 
ive coaches with practice in the skills 
needed for data collection and to provide 
specific feedback. Coaching training also 
enables coaching partners to be aware of 
what to expect during the coaching 
process. 

Another factor 1s the importance of 
having coaching be a voluntary activity. In 
some unfortunate cases where teachers 
were coerced into enrolling in training by 
principals who “‘insisted’’ that they at- 
tend, participation was limited and grudg 
ing. These teachers consistently found 
fault with the presentations, presenters, 
facilities, materials, and the umes and 
places selected for classes. They had not 


perceived a need to be there and conse- 
quently became defensive in the workshop 
sessions; few, if any, elected to participate 
in follow-up coaching. 

In delightful contrast, teachers who be- 
came interested in the classes and enrolled 
voluntarily became enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the training process. Many de- 
cided to give peer coaching a try. Their 
successful experiences in collegiality, im- 
proved use of skills, and increased pro- 
fessional awareness began to permeate 
other teachers in the same building. This 
led others to enroll and try the experience 
for themselves, thus expanding the net- 
work of teachers helping teachers in the 
school. 

Role of the 
Principal in Planning 

The principal's role in initiating peer 
coaching was primarily to provide support 
as the mastery learning specialist organ- 
ived the coaching experience. However, 
with increasing district emphasis on site- 
based management and on the principal as 
the instructional leader, the principal's 
role in implementing coaching may 
change. As the concept of site-based man- 
ager evolves, there will no doubt be a shift 
in the principal's responsibilities from a 
consulting role to a more active role of 
organizing and facilitating the school's 
coaching system. 


As Showers (1984) pointed out, the 
principal must establish a climate which 
encourages professional growth and fos- 
ters collegial relationships. Through inter- 
action with the teachers, a principal should 
communicate expectations, encourage and 
reward professional growth, and establish 
a safe environment tor the observations 
coaching process by a policy of non- 


interference. It is only by the principal 
assuming an active role that coaching can 
become an ongoing process. 

As the principal's role becomes a more 
active one, the Keystone staff intends to 
provide principals with support in this 
transition. Training will be provided for 
principals which will assist them in cre- 
ating the desired climate, in organizing the 
logistics of a coaching program, and in 
developing options for flexible time and 
staff utilization. The mastery learning spe- 
cialists’ role will shift from an active to a 
supporting role. At that point, coaching 
will become institutionalized. 

Changes in the Program 

As teachers completed the initial phases 
of training and gained understanding of the 
concepts presented in the basic workshop, 
they became ready and eager to participate 
in new and additional training. Conse- 
quently, we found it necessary to provide 
additional training segments, and we will 
need to continue that process. 

Teachers also wanted to progress be- 
yond only giving technical feedback. 
Showers (1985) maintained that as teach- 
ers’ skills in coaching develop, the process 
moves beyond the technical feedback 
stage into the more complex realm of 
mutual examination of the appropriate use 
of a new teaching strategy. This en- 
compasses mutual problem-solving and 
joint planning for new lessons. Some 
teachers naturally evolve into those other 
stages of coaching and are able to progress 
to that point with relative ease. Other 
teachers, while realizing that technical 
feedback alone is no longer completely 
satisfying, are at a loss as to how to pro- 
gress. Therefore, there is a need for the 
district to structure the progression to 
different phases of coaching for those who 
need such structure. This structure needs 


to be flexible to allow for participants at 
different stages of development. 

As more and more teachers progressed 
through the initial stages of training and 
coaching, it became apparent that for 
coaching to be an ongoing part of staff 
development, it must somehow become 
embedded in the ordinary life of a school. 
With that end in mind, specialists have 
formed permanent coaching teams in 
buildings that have both enough people 
with the necessary training in place and 
administrative support and approval. 
These teams are formed of partners who 
choose their own goals for coaching and 
who coach each other at regular, frequent 
intervals throughout the year. 
Transition to a District-Wide Effort 

As building teams grow and more 
people acquire training and indicate inter- 
est in coaching, it will become necessary 
for the district to assume the role currently 
performed by the Keystone Project. The 
positive side of our present situation is that 
many people across the district now have 
30 hours of basic training, which at the 
very least prepares them to make positive 
instructional changes in their classrooms. 
Unfortunately, many teachers who are not 
presently coaching would like to do so, but 
cannot because of the limited staff 
available. 


It will be impossible for coaching to 
become a permanent part of staff de- 
velopment until the district furnishes the 
funding which pays trainers for training 
and provides for substitute teachers during 
the coaching sessions and principals begin 
to assume an active role by facilitating the 
logistics of peer coaching (e.g., sched- 
uling, arranging for substitute teachers, 
removing building level roadblocks). 

A transition process is occurring in 
which the Keystone Project’s coaching 
program is becoming a permanent part of 
the district's training program. In the 
meantime, the staff of the Keystone Pro- 
ject will continue to make the peer coach- 
ing experience avalable to as many teach- 
ers as possible, promoting the good effects 
of teachers helping teachers to grow 
professionally. dé 
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PATRICIA RANEY AND PAM ROBBINS 


Professional Growth and Support 
through Peer Coaching 


In a Sonoma County, California, school district, the 
spirit of companionship and experimentation 
created during coaching training has 
spilled over into daily life. 


District, in Sonoma County, Califor- 

nia, implemented a peer coaching 
program to provide support to newly 
hired teachers and to offer leadership 
roles to experienced teachers.’ The 
need for such a program first became 
evident when, after 10 years of declining 
enrollment, the district suddenly faced 
an increase that allowed the hiring of 
additional teachers, With enrollment in- 
creasing, the principals did not have 
time to give the new teachers the sup- 
port they deserved and needed. As a 
result, many were overwhelmed by 
classroom demands. When one of them 
resigned after two months, citing undue 
stress as the reason, district administra: 
tors began searching for a solution. 

At the time, Old Adobe District had 
in place a long-range plan to train 
teachers in instructional strategies. Be- 
tween 1982 and 1985, all teachers had 
attended five-day workshops based on 
the Hunter model of teaching. Teach- 
ers and administrators therefore had a 
common language for talking about 
teaching; but there had been no follow- 
through to help them maintain their 
new skills, and they had found few 
Opportunities to talk about teaching. 

In 1983 another event had encour: 


I n 1985 the Old Adobe Union Schoo! 


aged district officials to take action; 
California had enacted Senate Bill 813, 
requiring school districts to address 
the needs of probationary teachers 
Old Adobe District elected to try to 
meet all these different needs—those 
of new teachers, those of probationary 
teachers, and those of experienced 
teachers—through peer coaching. 


Being able to laugh 
and joke about 
mistakes facilitated 
shared examination 
of teaching, 
opportunities 

for reflection, 
self-analysis, 

and growth. 


This article originally appeared in Educational Leadership, May 1989 
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Becoming Peer Coaches 
In spring 1986, 11 teachers: volun- 
teered to become the first) peer 
coaches, An additional 14 teachers re- 
ceived training the following spring 
Under the direction of Pam) Robbins, 
the training addressed seven) major 
content areas (see fig. 1). On the first 
day, Robbins detined colleague coach- 
ing and presented its rationale and 
research base. She asked teachers and 
principals to envision colleague coach- 
ing, or peer coaching, 1n its ideal state— 
what it would look like, sound like, feel 
like. Their recorded responses became 
the ground rules that governed ensuing 
peer coaching acuvities and that eventu- 
ally culminated in the programs being 
renamed “Peer Sharing and Caring.” 
Participants received intensive train 
ing in Cognitive Coaching (Costa and 
Garmston 1985), one of the exemplary 
models they surveved. In| Cognitive 
Coaching, during the preconference. 
the teacher makes explicit for the ob- 
server the intended purpose of the 
lesson, expected student Outcomes 
and behaviors, planned teaching be- 
haviors and strategies, any concerns 
about the lesson, and the desired fo- 
cus of the observauon. During the 
observation, the observer collects in- 


formation about the instructional/cur- 
ricular elements identified by the 
teacher. After the observation, the two 
discuss what actually happened during 
the lesson, as Opposed to what was 
planned. The observer facilitates this 
analysis by asking questions that 
prompt the teacher to reflect on the 
lesson, recalling actual teacher and 
student behaviors. An integral part of 
the postconference is a discussion of 
what the observer did that facilitated 
or hindered the learning process for 
the teacher. Together they learn, each 
from a different perspective, about the 
business of teaching, observing, and 
supporting one another. 

During the session, “Factors Influ- 
encing Peer Coaching Relationships,” 
participants. examined various ele- 
ments (cognitive styles, educational 
beliefs, modality preferences) that in- 
fluence what they value, how they 
communicate, and what they look for 


during observations. From this explo- 
ration, the teachers gained an appreci- 
ation for the diverse ways a lesson can 
be planned, delivered, thought about, 
and discussed. They later reported that 
the session helped build trust and 
acceptance and increased their ability 
to. concentrate on the practice of 
teaching, separate from the person do- 
ing the teaching. 

Throughout all the sessions, the 
presenters provided theory, demon 
stration, practice opportunities, and 
feedback. Then the participants planned 
how they would implement the new 
strategies back in their schools. After 
practicing in groups of two or three to 
perfect their coaching skills, each expe 
rienced teacher was assigned a new 
teacher to coach. 


Sharing and Caring 
In the follow-up meetings, the teacher: 
coaches shared successes and. grap- 


Overview of the research on peer coaching 


A context for peer coaching 


— collaborative goal structures in schools 

— peer coaching, school norms, and culture 
— social and technical principles of coaching 
— organizing for peer coaching 

Exemplary peer coaching models 


Sessions 2, 3: 


— interaction analysis 
— time-off-task 

— drop-in observation 
— cognitive coaching 
— script-taping 

— checklists 


Overview of observation instruments for coaching: 
from mirroring to coaching 


Factors influencing peer coaching relationships: 
how we look, what we value 


A model of factors influencing teacher thinking and behavior 
— modality preferences 

— educational beliefs 

— cognitive style 


Advanced conferencing skills 
— preconferencing 

— observing 

— postconferencing 


Fine-tuning communication skills 

— mediational questions 

— probing for specificity 

— identifying and staying aware of presuppositions 


Change theory and effective staff development practices 
— what the research says 

— implications for peer coaching 

— planning for maintenance 


pled with challenges, and a spirit of 
companionship and experimentation 
emerged, As they realized that others 
experienced the same frustrations and 
doubts, they became comfortable talk- 
ing about difficult issues. Light-hearted 
humor was an integral part of every 
meeting. Being able to laugh and joke 
about mistakes facilitated shared ex- 
amination of teaching, opportunities 
for reflection, self-analysis, and growth. 

Coaching new teachers also sensi- 
tized the coaches to their own daily 
interactions with students. At one 
workshop, a teacher shared this expe- 
rience: 

During the presentation of new con- 
cepts, | caught myself in the middle of a 
monologue that went something like: 
“Matt, you still don't understand. 1 can't 
believe you don’t get it. I've explained it 
three different: ways, its written on the 
board, and everyone else understands.” 

suddenly, | became painfully aware that 
1 was putting the student down. | caught 
my breath and said, “It's okay This is really 
hard stuff No one understands it. 1 dont 
know why Pm teaching it 1 don't under- 
stand it—-that’s it” T threw the chalk down 
and said, “Lets go to recess” 

The laughter shared over this reflec- 
tion was very different from the ner- 
vous laughter that sometimes occurs 
in groups where the members do not 
allow themselves to be vulnerable for 
fear of being judged less competent 
than others. By modeling that it is okay 
to experiment and not to be perfect, 
Robbins had set a tone of trust and 
acceptance, and the group had main- 
tained the feeling “we're all in this 
together.” 

As the project progressed, the teach- 
ers expressed the idea that the term 
coaching implied an unequal relation- 
ship. Thus, they unanimously sup- 
ported changing the name of the pro- 
gram from “Peer Coaching” to “Peer 
Sharing and Caring,” which implied 
equality, safety, and support 


Making Peer Coaching Work 

In Old Adobe, several factors were 
critical to the success of Peer Sharing 
and Caring = Participation was, of 
course, voluntary, and the training em- 
powered teachers as well as equipping 
them with an expanded repertoire of 
coaching skills. Further, the training 
was ongoing, the coaches conunued to 
meet as a group to learn from each 
other Above all, the atmosphere was 


Fig. 1. Overview of Peer Coaching Training Sessions 
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supportive, so that teachers felt they 
could take risks. As one teacher said, 
“Anything worth doing is worth doing 
poorly, at first.” 

Beyond the training itself, financial 
and logistical support from the district 
was essential. Our superintendent and 
principals allocated funds for training, 
released time, and follow-up activities. 
To solve the problem of conflicts be- 
tween meetings, for example, in 1987- 
88 the district scheduled peer coach- 
ing meetings monthly on faculty 
meeting days. And the principals 
agreed not to schedule staff meetings 
on the second Wednesday of each 
month to free that time for peer 
coaches from all four schools to meet 
together. 

Further, the principals provided di- 
rection for the program by attending 
workshops with the coaches, model- 
ing coaching behaviors, and respond- 
ing to coaches’ concerns. They also 
“ran interference” to free up time for 
teachers to coach and to be observed 
and saw that agreements and timelines 
were established and that coaches fol- 
lowed through on commitments. 


Reaping the Benefits 

The spirit that characterized the train 
ing environment has now become a 
part of the school culture. Coaching— 
or “Peer Sharing and Caring’ —1s a 
norm in Old Adobe. Each new teacher 
Is assigned a coach who assists with 
instruction and introduces him or her 
to the way things are done at the 
school. Twenty-one new and proba- 
tionary teachers have served since the 
program was initiated. 

Prior to the program, parents as 
well as experienced teachers and the 
staff had voiced concerns about newly 
hired teachers. The overall impression 
was that, as a result of lack of expert 


ence, new teachers were covering the 
material too fast, that they were not 
assigning appropriate amounts = of 
homework, and that the children were 
not achieving their potential. As peer 
coaches began spending time with the 
new teachers, these complaints de- 
creased, and the new teachers also 
reported feeling less overwhelmed 
and stressed. 

As a result of Peer Caring and Shar- 
ing, topics of conversation in the staff 
room are less often about personal 
matters and more frequently about the 
act of teaching and classroom manage 
ment. Many teachers say they have 
been able to let go of “having to be 
perfect,” realizing that it is okay to let 
their rough edges show. There is an 
atmosphere c® experimentation and 
openness to new ideas. Teachers e¢a- 
gerly consult their colleagues for as- 
sistance and share their own expertise. 
“In our diversity,” one teacher re 
marked, “we are richer and can offer 
more to each other and to) our 
students.” 

In addition to promoting collegiality 
and providing new teachers the sup- 
port they so urgently need, the pro- 
gram has had beneficial effects on 
experienced teachers. The act) of 
coaching gives the teacher-coach an 
Opportunity to observe a classroom 
from an objective perspective The in- 
sights a teacher gains during these 
Observations often have applicability 
to his or her own classroom. In one 
teacher's words: “I learned more from 
my observation of others than | did 
trom being observed and receiving 
feedback.” 


Exploring New Avenues 

Peer Sharing and Caring has opened 
up avenues of communication be- 
tween teachers from. ditterent: grade 


levels and schools, between specialists 
and classroom teachers. Talking about 
teaching—reflecting on how they do 
what they do—has helped teachers 
develop a genuine appreciation and 
acceptance of others Feelings of isola- 
tion and passivity have given way to an 
environment of collaboration and pro- 
fessional growth In short, the norm 
has changed from “What others do is 
not my business” to “What we do here 
at school 1s everybody's business, and 
business ts booming “TO 


1 The Old Adobe Union School District 
based its peer coaching program on the 
research of Jovce and Showers (1982), 
Litde (1982), and Showers (1982, 1984, 
1985) 
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BEV ERTS SHOWERS 


Teachers _ 
Coaching 
Teachers 


Schools restructured to support the 
development of peer coaching teams 
create norms of collegiality and 
experimentation. 


rom two unlikely bedtellows— 
Fe: world of athleucs and. re- 
search on the transfer of train- 
ing—school districts are borrowing 
the concept of coaching to increase 
the effectiveness and acceptability of 
staff development 
Since “The Coaching of Teaching” 
appeared in Educational Leadership 
Qovee and Showers, 1982), 1 have 
received many letters and calls about 
coaching. To deal directly with the 
nature of coaching—whv we think it 
can work and how to plan itso that it 
will work—I draw largely from = the 
research on coaching we have con- 
ducted at the University of Oregon; my 
own work with school districts; and 
our intensive experience with gifted 
administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers who attended the 1984 Summer 
Institute on Staff Development at the 
University of Oregon 


The Purposes of Coaching 

Coaching has several purposes. The 
first is to build communities of teach- 
ers who continuously engage in the 
study of their craft. Coaching is as 


Beverly Showers ts Assistant Professor, Col- 
lege of Education, Unwersity of Oregon, 
Eugene 
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much a communal activity, a relauon- 
ship among seeking professionals, as it 
is the exercise of a set of skills and a 
vital component of training 

Second, coaching develops the 
shared language and set of common 
understandings necessary for the col- 
legial study of new knowledge and 
skills. Especially important 1s— the 
agreement that curriculum) and in- 
struction need constant improvement 
and that expanding our repertoire of 
teaching skills requires hard work, in 
which the help of our colleagues 1s 
indispensable 

Third, coaching provides a structure 
for the follow up to trammy that 1s 
essential for acquiring new teaching 
skills and strategies Researchers on 
teacher training Govce and Showers, 
1983), curriculum implementation 
(Fullan and Pomfret, 1977), and curric 
ulum reform (Shaver, Davis, and Hel 
burn, 1978, Werss, 1978) agree that 
transfer of skills and strategies foreign 
to the teacher's existing repertoire re 
quires more substantial training than 
the training we typically allot to such 
enterprises. Coaching appears to be 
Most appropriate when teachers wish 
to acquire unique configurations of 
teaching patterns and to master strate 
gies that require new ways of thinking 
about learning objectives and the pro- 
cesses by which students achieve 
them. Minor changes, which constitute 
the “fine tuning” of existing skills, can 
be achieved more easily by teachers 
themselves Good and Grouws (1977), 
Stallings (1979), and Slavin’ (1983) 
have developed programs that help 
teachers firm up and improve their 
teaching repertoires 


The Process of Coaching 
In most settings coaching teams are 
organized during traning designed to 
enhance the understanding and use of 
a teaching strategy or curriculum in 
novation. The teams study the ration 
ale of the new skills, see them demon 
strated, practice them, and learn to 
provide feedback to one another as 
they experiment with the skills 

From that point on, coaching 1s a 
cyclical process designed as an exten 
sion of training. The first steps. are 


“Coaching develops 
the shared language 
and set of common 
understandings 
necessary for the 
collegial study of 
new knowledge and 


| skills.” 


structured to ierease skill with a new 
teaching strategy through observanion 
and feedback These carly sessions 
provide opportunities. for checking 
performance against expert models of 
behavior In our practice and study of 
coaching, teachers use Clinical Assess 
ment Forms to record the presence or 
absence of specttic behaviors and the 
degree of thoroughness with which 
they are performed Since all) the 
teachers learn to use the forms during 
inital traning sesstons and are provid 
ed practice by checking their own and 
each others) performance with these 
forms, they are prepared to. provide 
feedback to cach other during the 
coaching phase Whether teachers are 
studving new models of teaching, im 
plementng anew curriculum or man 
agement system, or exploring new 
forms of collective decision making or 
team teaching, feedback must be accu 
rate, specific, and nonevaluatye 

As skill develops and solidities, 
coaching Moves mito amore comples 
stage mutual) examination of appro 
priate use of a new teaching strategy 
The cognitive aspects of transterring 
new behaviors into cftective Classroom 
practice are more dithcult than the | 


all teachers can develop skill in. per 
forming a new teaching strategy fairly 
readily, the harder tasks come as the 
skull is apphed in the classroom) For 
example, when teachers master induc 
tve teaching strategies. such as con 
cept atunament and inductive teach 
ing. they have little difficulty learning 
the pattern of the models and carning 
them out with materials provided to 
them. However, many teacbers have 
difficuln selecting concepts to teach, 
reorganizing materials, teaching their 
students to respond to the new strate 
gies, and creating lessons in areas in 
which thes have not seen demonstrat 
ed directhh Generally, these are the 
kinds of tasks that become the sub 
Stance of coaching Each model of 
teaching and each curriculum: gener 
ate similar problems that) must) be 
solved if transfer to the Classroom ts to 
be achieved 

As the process shifts to this second 
setot emphases, coaching Conferences 
take on the character of Collaborauve 
problem solving sessions, which often 
conclude with jomnt planning of les 
sons the team will experiment: with 
Team members ¢note that all) mem 
bers are both coaches and students) 
begin to operate ina spirit of explora 
von They search for and analyze cur 
noulum materials for appropriate use 
of strategies, hypothesize student re 
sponses and: learning outcomes: tor 
specitic strategies, tnd design lessons 
The teacher experiments with anew 
lesson while the coach observes, 
dnd the expermmentanon contunues 
with a new evcle of analysis, study, 
hypothesis forming, and testing 


Length of Coaching 

Ideally, Coaching ts a CONUNUIN Pro. 
ess firmly embedded in the ethos and 
organizauional context of the school 


| The teaching teams TP have worked 


with have become mcreasingly thes 
uve both at helping one another and 
Nducting New teachers tto the proc 
ess However, asd ew Sth aber 
introduced we begin another two to 
three month process durmy which the 
intellectual demands of learning to 
use the model create the ovale. of 


Interacuve moves of teaching While | intensive interaction anew Most of 
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our information from these early tests 
of coaching to determine its effects on 
transfer of training was gained in these 
experimental periods (following int- 
tial skills training). In some of these 
studies I have served as coach merely 
to learn more about the needs teach- 
ers express as they work through the 
transfer problem. 1 do not recom: 
mend that a trainer serve as the coach 
except to gain information In other 
cases teachers have coached one an- 
other while I tried to learn what help 
they needed to work comfortably as 
peer coaches. Both the experimenter 
who served as a consultanucoach and 
the teachers who acted as peer coach- 
es felt the time to master a model is 
longer than the three to four months 
we had originally anticipated. We are 
currently experimenting with long: 
term, institutionalized forms of coach- 
ing as a means of establishing continu: 
ous school improvement and self help 
groups within schools 


Who Should Coach? 

Teachers should coach each other. To 
do so, teaching teams need (1) famil- 
iarity with the new skill or strategy to 
be mastered and transferred into the 
teacher's active repertoire, (2) access 
to other teachers in their classrooms 
for purposes of observation, feedback, 
and conferences, and (3) openness to 
experimentation and willingness to 
persist. and refine skills Clearly no 
single role group possesses these at 
tributes to the exclusion of others 
(supervisors and principals can coach 
effectively) However, the logistcs in 
volved in a continuous growing and 
learning process favor peer coaches, 
and teams can be built and learn the 
skills during traning 


Training of Coaches 

If peers are the most logical choice as 
coaches, it follows that the traming of 
coaches most sensibly occurs during 
the training of the skills and behaviors 
that require coaching. As we teach a 
new strategy, we instruct all teachers 
in the use of Clinical Assessment 
Forms and model how to give feed 
back in the training sessions After 
viewing and participating in multiple 


demonstrations of the strategy and the 
feedback process, teachers prepare 
lessons for their peers and present 
them to a partner. Then three pairs of 
partners (six teachers) form a peer 
teaching group, with partners provid- 
ing feedback on each other's lessons. 
Trainers monitor the teaching and 
feedback process during peer teach- 
ing and provide additional demonstra- 
tions. Thus, training of coaches for the 
initial observation and feedback proc- 
ess is naturally incorporated into ini- 
tial skills training. 

Training for the second phase of 
coaching occurs during follow-up ses- 
sions, usually three to six weeks after 
introduction of a new teaching strate- 
gy. Teachers reassemble as a large 
group to discuss progress in. their 
mastery of the moves of a model and 
any problems they are experiencing. 
Instruction now focuses on appropri- 
ate use of the strategy Teachers bring 
examples of curriculum) materials, 
texts, lesson plans, and. instructional 
objectives to training sessions. At this 
point, trainers model a collegial dialog 
aimed at clarifving the instructional 
aims of the teachers, reexamining the 
theortes of various instructional strate 
gies and the purposes for which they 
were developed, and matching the 
two. Peer teaching inthis: phase of 
training focuses on the appropriate 
use of newly mastered teaching strate: 
gies rather than on the interactive 
skills required to execute the strate: 
gles. 

The training of coaches ts a continu 
ing activity, as is coaching itself. The 
training component, however, be 
comes less prominent than the coach 
ing process as teachers develop skill in 
coaching each other Nevertheless, pe 
riodic sessions in which coaches re 
view their self help strategies are use 


ful 


Effects of Coaching Programs 

Results of coaching programs have 
been reported in detail elsewhere 
(Baker and Showers, 1984, Showers, 
1983a, 1983b, LOK+) The brief summa 
rv here merely reviews those results 
Coaching. effects fall into two broad 
Categories 


fhe, 


training and development of norms of 
collegiality and experimentation. 

Coaching appears to contribute to 
transfer of training in five ways. 
Coached teachers. 

1. Generally (though not always) 
practice new strategies more frequent- 
ly and develop greater skill in the 
actual moves of a new teaching strate- 
gy than do uncoached teachers who 
have experienced — identical — initial 
training. 

2 Use the new strategies more ap- 
propriately in terms of their own in- 
structional objectives and the theories 
of specific models of teaching (Show- 
ers, 1982, 1984). 

3. Exhibit greater long-term reten- 
tion of knowledge about and skill with 
strategies in which they have been 
coached and, as a group, increase the 
appropriateness of use of new teach- 
ing models over time (Baker, 1983). 

4. Are much more likely than un- 
coached teachers to teach the new 
strategies to their students, ensuring 
that students understand the purpose 
of the strategy and the behaviors ex- 
pected of them when using the strate- 
gy (Showers, 1984). 


“Evaluation typically 
implies judgment 
about the adequacy 
of the person, 
whereas coaching 
implies assistance in 
a learning process.” 


facHhitanon of transfer of 
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“By placing the 
major responsibility 
for coaching with 
peers, status and 


power differentials 
are minimized.” 


5. Exhibit clearer cognitions with 
regard to the purposes and uses of the 
new strategies, as revealed through 
interviews, lesson plans, and class- 
room performance than do un- 
coached teachers (Showers, 1982; 
1984). We are currently examining 
more closely teachers’ progression of 
thinking as they learn and apply new 
models. We would like to accelerate 
the speed with which teachers can 
“learn how to learn” new strategies. 

Coaching also appears to facilitate 
the professional and collegial relation- 
ships discussed by Little (1982), for 
example, development of a shared lan- 
guage and norms of experimentation. 
Our data about this process are some- 
what less formal than our data on skill 
acquisition and transfer. However, 
both anecdotal and interview data in- 
dicate that the effects of coaching are 
much more far reaching than the mas- 
tery and integration of new knowledge 
and skills by individual teachers. The 
development of school norms that 
support the continuous study and im- 
provement of teaching apparently 
build capability for other kinds of 
change, whether it is adoption of a 
new curriculum, a schoolwide disci- 
pline policy, or the building of teach- 
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ing repertoires. By building — per- 
manent structures for — collegial 
relationships, schools organize them- 
selves for improvement in multiple 
areas. We suspect that the practice of 
public teaching; focus on the clinical 
acts of teaching; development of com- 
mon language and understandings; 
and sharing of lesson plans, materials, 
and problems contribute to school 
norms of collegiality and experimenta- 
tion. However, we don't know exactly 
how coaching programs function to 
create such norms or if existing norms 
create favorable climates for coaching 
programs. We are currently studying 
the formation and effects of coaching 
in districts and schools having differ- 
ent antecedent organizational climates 
and leadership patterns. We are also 
studying wavs to prepare people to 
initiate the coaching process in their 
districts and schools. 

As districts begin to include coach- 
ing as a part of their staff development 
programs, a variety of questions arise 
about coaching’s relationship to differ- 
ent aspects of educational practice and 
roles played by various staff members. 
Questions often center on the rela- 
tionship of coaching to teacher evalua- 
tion, distinctions between coaching 
and existing forms of supervisioa, and 
the roles. of principals and central 
office staff. 


Coaching and Evaluation 
Coaching is a process in which educa- 
tion professionals assist each other in 
negotiating the distance between ac- 
quiring new skills or teaching strate- 
gies and applying them skillfully and 
effectively for instruction. The evalua- 
tion of teachers typically implies judg: 
ment about the adequacy of the 
person, whereas coaching implies 
assistance in a learning process. As we 
practice coaching, every aspect of the 
training process is carefully studied. 
Coaching teams measure their transfer 
of skills into the workplace and study 
the effectiveness of teaching skills and 
strategies with their students. In this 
sense, evervthing 1s evaluated. Howev 
er nothing could be farther from the 
atmosphere of coaching than is the 
practice of traditional evaluauon) The 


norms of coaching and— evaluation 
practice are antithetical and should be 
separated in our thinking as well as 
in practice. By definition, evaluation 
should not be undertaken concurrent 
ly with coaching, whereas the analysis 
of skills and their use is an inherent 
part of it. 

After coaching has brought a teach- 
er to a level of transfer in which newly 
learned behaviors are’ skillfully and 
appropriately applied, that teacher 
should study the effects on children as 
a means of improving performance. 
Teachers need sufficient time to learn 
and master new skills before they are 
evaluated on the adequacy of their 
performance of the new skills or the 
effects of those skills on student learn- 
ing. We understand and argue for chil- 
dren's needs to acquire component 
skills of complex behaviors and, 
through practice, successive approxi- 
mations of expert performance. Thus, 
we applaud their efforts in first: reci- 
tals, junior sports, primitive essays, 
and early attempts at cooking. Like- 
wise, We argue for development time 
for teachers in safe environments sep- 
arate from evaluation as it is usually 
carried out 


Coaching and Supervision 
What is the difference between coach- 
ing and supervision? This is a compli- 
cated question because of the many 
forms and different understandings of 
supervision, 

The relationship benween coaching 
and supervision in a district depends 
on the power of relationships benveen 
supervisors and teachers Where 
teachers work in teams to study in- 
struction and their relationships are 
balanced, coaching is compatible with 
supervision Where there is an imbal- 
ance and where teachers are not orga: 
nized for the mutual study of teaching, 
coaching and supervision are incom: 
pauble The development of common 
languages for the study of teaching, 
the organizavon of mquiring teams, 
and the objecuve analvsis of teaching 
are compatible 

However, supervision in many dis 
tricts maintains the imbalance of pow 
er by placing administrators and other 


nonteaching personnel in supervisory 
roles and by combining evaluation 
with supervision. Decision-making au- 
thority for the most part remains in the 
hands of the superiors, with teachers 
the recipients of the process. 

Where there has been a failure to 
separate evaluation and the status and 
power differences from supervision, it 
is smprobable that the process will 
create a climate conducive to learning 
and growing on the part of the teach 
ers. Certainly it is possible to imagine 
climates where status relationships op- 
erate productively, but they do not 
appear to do so in education. One 
example of counter-productivity in an- 
other area is the extremely hierarchi- 
cal structure of the military, which 
tends to prevent promotion of the 
leadership attributes most needed in 
times of war. The initiative required in 
effective teaching is incompatible with 
hierarchical dependency relationships 
as well. 

Alone, the power differential operat- 
ing in supervision is insufficient: to 
impede learning—most of us seek ex- 
pert help when we attempt to master a 
new skill, such as skiing, cooking, or 
writing. It is more likely that the evalu- 
ative component of supervision pre- 
vents the very climate essential for 
learning, that of experimentation and 
permission to fail, revision and trving 
again while continuously practicing 
new but still awkward skills and proce- 
dures. When evaluation is the end 
product of supervision, those being 
evaluated will generally put their best 
foot forward, demonstrate only those 
well-tested procedures that have been 
perfected over long periods of use and 
with wHich both they and their stu- 
dents are completely familiar. Even if 
these procedures are patently flawed, 
they are safer than attempting some- 
thing new and experimental. 

In divorcing itself from evaluation, 
coaching provides a safe environment 
in which to learn and perfect: new 
teaching behaviors, experiment: with 
variations of strategies, teach students 
new skills and expectations inherent 
in new strategies, and thoughtfully ex 
amine the results. By placing the major 
responsibility for coaching with peers, 


status and power differentials are min- 
imized. Of course, coaching draws on 
many of the elements of better super- 
visory programs—observation, feed- 
back, cooperative planning, extended 
time frames. However, the elimination 
of evaluation and power inequities 
makes possible a learning environ- 
ment that is unlikely in’ traditional 
supervisory systems. Furthermore, 
coaching has the added practical ad- 
vantage of a wide-scale implementa- 
tion for lengthy periods of time Even 
exceptionally conscientious principals 
with superb interpersonal staff rela- 
tionships have difficulty providing 
clinical supervision to more than a 
fraction of their teachers on a continu- 
ing basis. 


Coaching and the Role of the 

Principal 

Establishing a coaching program re- 
quires strong leadership from princi- 
pals as well as support from ceutral 
administrative staff. The leadership is 
manifested in priority-setting, re 
source allocation, and logistics on the 
one hand and substantive and social 
leadership on the other 


“Principals must 
work to establish 
new norms that 
reward collegial 
planning, public 
teaching, 
constructive 
feedback, and 
experimentation.” 


~ 
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Administrators need to examine 
carefully their priorities for staff devel- 
opment and their allocation of funds. 
Few staff development budgets can 
sustain both intensive, ongoing train- 
ing and the numerous one-shot activi- 
ties that dominate most programs. 
Decisions must be made regarding the 
outcomes expected of a staff develop- 
ment program. When the desired out- 
come is simply increased awareness of 
a subject, funding might legitimately 
support the occasional — two-hour 
speaker. However, when the expected 
outcome of staff development _ is 
change in the instruction students re- 
ceive, funding will probably have to be 
focused to support the magnitude of 
training necessary to bring about that 
change. 

Organization of peer-coaching sys- 
tems will need to be arranged cooper- 
atively between district administrators 
and school site personnel. In schools 
where teachers already have prepara: 
tion periods scheduled into their own 
work days, coaching teams can be 
organized for observation, feedback, 
and planning within existing struc- 
tures Some schools have used special- 
ist teachers to release teachers for 
observation periods, and some princi- 
pals regularly assume classes to pro- 
vide observation time for teachers. In 
other cases, teachers have access to 
videotaped lessons for sharing at a 
later time when live observations 
could) not) be arranged. Substitute 
teachers can be provided for peer 
coaches one day per week in order for 
them to complete their Observations 
and conferences (Showers, 1984). Cre- 
ative problem solving by teachers and 
principals will result in. solutions to 
the time demands of the continuous 
study and analysis of teaching. Without 
the active support and involvement of 
building principals, however, few 
teachers are able to establish such 
systems for themselves 

Principals must do more than assist 
with the logistics of peer coaching sys- 
tems tf coaching is to become insti 
tutionalized) Teachers have so. long 
worked in isolation that long term- 
collegial working relanonships with 
their peers may be uncomfortable 
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Principals must work to establish new 
norms that reward collegial planning, 
public teaching, constructive feed- 
back, a: d experimentation. Profes- 
sional growth must be seen as valu- 
able and expected. Where coaching 
has flourished best, principals have 
taken very active roles in helping 
teams form, supporting them, provid: 
ing times in meetings for sharing of 
teaching and planning, and providing 
help for team leaders. 

Not only are principals in a unique 
position to influence building norms, 
they are also perfectly situated to facili- 
tate the implementation of —peer- 
coaching systems through collabora- 
tive problem solving with — their 
teachers. Principals condesign tHexible 
scheduling for training, observauon, 
feedback, and planning to meet the 
needs of individual faculties; offer re- 
wards and incentives to encourage 
developing norms of collegiality: and 
solicit support from parents and com- 
munity members by explaining the 
purpose and expected outcomes of 
intensive training programs embed- 
ded in larger school improvement et- 
forts. 


Implementation of Coaching 
To be implemented — successtully, 
coaching must overcome some obsta- 
cles. The social changes required by 
coaching in the workplace represent a 
major departure from the traditional 
school organization. The building of 
collegial teams that study teaching on 
a continuing basis forces the restruc- 
turing of administrators and supervi- 
sory staff. If the norms of the learning 
laboratory are to. be established, a 
scientific rather than hierarchical spirit 
must’ prevail. Implementation — of 
coaching requires an increase in ob- 
jective feedback and evaluation of 
process and a reduction of judgmental 
pronouncements about teaching. A 
coaching system builds a community 
of teachers that inquires into teaching 
with the assistance of support person- 
nel rather than teachers who work as 
isolated individuals and are judged by 
supervisors and administrators who 
visit and Observe. 

Coaching is inseparable from an 
intensive training program. The seri- 
ous and continuing study of teaching 
in schools requires challenging sub- 
stance, for which theory is thoroughly 


explicated and understood, demon- 
strations are provided, and opportuni- 
ties for practice with feedback allow 
development of skill as well as knowl- 
edge. Without fully elaborated training 
programs, coaching has nothing upon 
which to build. Whenever districts ask 
us to help them design coaching pro- 
grams, We first examine their training 
programs for both content and proc- 
ess, 

Furthermore, support. systems. in 
many districts must be remolded to 
permit the meeting of collegial teams 
for study, observations, feedback, dis- 
cussion, and planning. And the activi- 
ties of coaching teams must be en- 
couraged and supported) by norms, 
rewards, and incentives in the school 
structure The invaluable role of prin- 
cipals in’ facilitating coaching — pro- 
grams cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. 

The cooperation between central 
ofce administrators and building 
principals can be most clearly seen in 
the development of cadres of teachers 
and supervisors who are organized to 
deliver training. The cadres have to be 
selected, freed to receive and later to 
give training. and given access to 
teams within the schools to engage in 
training and help the teams develop 
Without such cadres of trainers and 
the change of relationship that occurs 
when teachers and supervisors work 
together as trainers, coaching cannot 
be implemented. 

At this stage, coaching is an innova 
tion, subject to the same laws that 
govern any other change in an educa 
tional setting. It is also a community of 
learners engaged in the study of teach- 
ing, a set of technical moves embodied 
in training and follow-up to that train- 
ing. and a support system that creates 
and sustains the learning community 
and enables it to function. Hence, 
coaching is not a simple additive that 
can be tacked on to the school with a 
“business as usual” attitude, but rather 
represents a change in the conduct of 
business. Some of these changes are 
social and some are technical. On the 
surface it should be simple to imple: 
ment—what could be more natural 
than teams of professional teachers 
working on content and skills with the 
facilitation of building principals and 
administrators? [t is a complex innova: 
tion only because that scene requires a 


radical change in relationships be- 
tween teachers and between teachers 
and administrative personnel. 
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A Powerful Strategy for 


Improving Staff Development and 


Inservice Education 


Why Coaching? 

Staff development activities frequently are handled like a 
visit to the doctor. After an injection or a few pills in the 
form of a one-day inservice on a hot topic, the patient is 
expected to improve. Enthusiasm runs high, everyone has a 
good time and there is hope that things will get better. 
Unfortunately, the initial enthusiasm and commitment dissi- 
pate rapidly as the teachers re-enter the classroom, face the 
daily routine and have little time or support for thinking 
about or practicing new skills or techniques. 

Clinical supervision is an improvement on this the 
traditional inservice approach. The principal repularly 
works in the classroom, observes the teacher's ettorts to 
improve, models the desired behavior and gives feedback 
and support. Principals are only human, however, and they 
have the same pressures of getting through the day and 
meeting all the responsibilities they had before, with no 
time for their new assignment. 

An alternative (or a compatible, additional) strategy to 


clinical supervision is ‘*peer coaching"’: teachers meet in 
small groups and observe each others’ classrooms to get 
feedback about their own teaching behaviors. experiment 
with new improved techniques and get the support they 
need. 

Coaching, as a strategy for staff development. emerges 
from recent studies on the effectiveness of inservice educa- 
tion. Bruce Joyce, Judith Warren Little. Tom Bird, Beverly 
Showers and others have stressed the idea that people 
develop mastery and application of new skills best when 
they are placed in coaching situations. 

Figure | shows how coaching enhances other adult 
learning strategies. For example, if only the trvditional 
lecture approach is used, very low classroom application 
results. Even when demonstrations are added, relatively 
little long term impact results. Only the addition of coach- 
ing to the other techniques produces high levels of knowl- 
edge mastery, skill acquisition and classroom application. 
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Figure 1 
TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS* 
The degree of proficiency attained in knowledge, skill. and application is determined by the FIVE STEPS of the TRAINING 


DESIGN. 
TRAINING STEPS TRAINING STAGES 
Knowledge Skill Classroom 
Mastery Acquisition Application 
THEORY Middle/High Low Very Low 
(Lecture)** 
+ 
DEMONSTRATION High Low/Middle Very Low 
+ 
PRACTICE & FEEDBACK High High Very Low 
+ 
CURRICULUM ADAPTATION High High Low/Middle 
+ 
COACHING High High High 
+ 
PERIODIC REVIEW High High High 
Key: Very Low = 5% 
Low = 10% 
Middle = 40% 
High = 80% 


* from Bruce Joyce 


** Note: the rows are cumulative; the strength of coaching rests on the total effect of theory, demonstration, practice, 


curriculum and coaching. 


What is coaching? 

What is meant by coaching; what is it? At a common- 
sense level coaching involves what a good athletic coach 
does; it: 
¢ Allows the student/learners to set their own goals (a good 

coach would never force a student into basketball if his/ 

her real interest were in track); 

¢ Breaks complex skills down into small units that can be 
learned (a basketball coach will have a student practice 
one skill, such as dribbling, at a time); 

¢ Provides an expert model of the integrated behaviors 
involved; 

¢ Allows for ample guided practice when the coach checks 
the behaviors and provides corrective feedback (athletic 
departments have learned the value of videotape for 
providing clear feedback to students); 

¢ Encourages independent practice to build skill integration. 
automatic response, speed and accuracy; 

¢ Praises and rewards students when they win; reassures and 
supports them when they don’t (there are even sports 
psychologists now who help individuals and groups with 
their emotional responses to a variety of athletic 
situations). 

Coaching for teachers (or for students) is not much 

different. 


What are the elements of coaching? 
Coaching consists of two elements: (1) an organizational 


arrangement consisting of a support group, and (2) peer 
observation. 

Before we describe the elements. keep in mind the 
general atmosphere that must exist if coaching is going 
to work. 

* There must be a general perception on the part of the 
people involved that they are good but can always get 
better; they can always improve what they are doing. This 
general orientation has been found to characterize effective 
schools. 

¢The teachers and principals involved must have a 
reasonable level of trust developed. They are confident that 
no one is going to distort the situation into a punishing one. 
As Tom Bird says, “There is a way of talking and acting 
which separates the question of practice and its conse- 
quences from the question of people and their competence, 
and which separates habits from self-esteem. Then, the 
practices and habits can be put on the table and dissected 
while the person who uses them remains intact.”’ 

¢ There must be an interpersonal climate in the building 
that conveys the sense that people care about each other and 
are willing to help each other. 

If these preconditions don’t exist, they must be the initial 
focus of an improvement effort. Coaching can be used to 
build such conditions if it is approached slowly, voluntarily, 
and in a non-threatening manner. It can't be started out in its 
full blown form if these conditions don't exist. 
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1. The Support Groups 

The support group consists of three or four coaching 
teams. Each coaching team consists of two or three teachers 
who observe each other. Although a two-person team is 
satisfactory, sometimes three people are better because a 
third person added to the group reduces the effects of 
personality conflicts. Thus, the support group consists of 
from 6-12 people (nine or less would be best) organized into 
three teams. 

The purpose of the support group is to provide profes- 
sional stimulation, practical help based on the expertise of 
other teachers and personal support to those who are trying 
to improve their teaching. 

Support groups meet on a regular basis, for example. 
every two to four weeks. (In between support group 
meetings, members of the coaching teams meet and carry 
out their peer observations.) Suggested topics for support 
group meetings would be as follows: 

¢ Develop a mutually agreeable agenda, including a 

delineation of issues and concers to be discussed, how 
much time will be spent on each problem and the 
priority that will be given to each. 

« Review progress from the last meeting, including feed- 
back from team members who were observed since the 
last meeting. (It is best if the person who was observed 
initiates this discussion and describes what he or she 
tried and learned; that person can involve the peer 
observer if desirable.) During this part of the meeting 
and throughout the entire process it is important that no 
judgments be expressed by others or advice given that is 
not solicited. 

Identify new teaching behaviors and activities on which 
individual participants or coaching teams will work 
before the next support group meeting. Problems 
should be stated as behaviorally as possible (e.g., *‘l 
want to reduce the number of oral outbursts from one of 
my children’’). The person identifying a problem 
should be asked to clarify it by answering questions 
about how the problem occurs, when it occurs, what he 
or she is trying to accomplish, what has already been 
tried. etc. Other teachers should be asked what they 
have done that worked in similar situations. Avoid 
advice-giving; just describe what worked for you. (In 
McREL's Effective Schools Program, the new ‘‘prob- 
lems*’ usually are assignments to try out new teaching 
strategies. For example, teachers may be asked to 
observe each others’ classroom regarding student 
engaged time, new discipline methods, or an innovation 
like team games. In these situations the support group 
discussion might focus on the particular assignment, 
what it calls for and how best to carry it out. The team 
might also decide to seek ideas for improvement from 
sources beyond the experience of the group. In this case 
individuals might agree to identify ideas, programs or 
other resources that can be brought back to the group. 
There are many places teachers can turn to for help: a 
local or state teacher center, the state National Diffusion 


Network Facilitator, the nearest regional laboratory 
such as McREL, a college or university, ERIC, or a 
host of professional publications such as Educational 
Leadership.) 

¢ Finally, the meeting should have closure. Actions that 

have been decoded upon should be summarized and 
those who have agreed to do something before the next 
meeting should commit themselves to taking action. 

The work of the Support Group will be more effective if a 
facilitator and recorder are selected to organize and conduct 
the meeting. The facilitator is like a chairperson or modera- 
tor; he or she makes sure the meetings begin on time, that 
the agenda is developed with everyone's involvement, that 
everyone contributes, that no judgments are made and that 
the meeting is adjourned on time. The recorder uses 
newsprint to keep a record of the proceedings so that the 
next meeting can begin where the last left off and so that the 
agenda and action items are clear to everyone. 

From time to time the group should also discuss the 
coaching process itself. The focus should be on the value of 
the process (*‘What helped you the most?'’), particular 
strategies that worked well (‘‘What things did the ‘*coach"’ 
do that were most helpful?’') and things that could be 
improved—this might be better handled by the coaches 
describing their experiences as coaches rather than teachers 
talking about their concems as observers. Agreement to 
continue the process and institutionalize it should be an 
important purpose of this discussion. 


2. The Coaching Teams 

The work of the coaching teams consists of the 
following. 

Discussion and Planning —(Pre-observational Meeting) 
Once the improvement focus which the team or individuals 
in the team are going to work on has been decided, 
members of the coaching team must develop a clear 
understanding of what specific behaviors or actions must 
take place to implement the desired changes. They must be 
sure the two or three team members understand the desired 
outcome or purpose of the activity and the specific steps that 
must take place to ensure that it is implemented. The 
situation will be different if each team member is working 
on their own, individual plans than if the team is working on 
something together. 

At tre heart of the discussion must be a clear delineation 
of the actions that the observer is supposed to record. The 
actions should be defined as behaviorally as possible. 
Developing an observation checklist is a good way to do 
this, depending on the specific innovation involved. For 
example, if one were trying to implement ‘Student Team 
Learning’’* in the classroom some of the items on the 
checklist are described in the accompanying box. 


* See McREL's Noteworthy, Summer, 1981, for a discus- 
sion of ‘‘Student Team Leaming"’ 
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SUGGESTED CHECKLIST FOR OBSERVING 
THE IMPLEMENTATION OF STUDENT 
TEAM LEARNING 


e The teacher explains the activity and checks students’ 
understanding. 


The teacher assigns the students to learning teams of 3-5 
in size so that each team contains students of different 
levels of attained skill or performance in the subject 
area. Each team, therefore, is composed of a high 
performer, a low performer and one to three students 
with mid-range performance. 


¢ The teacher clearly explains the assignment both orally 
and in writing. S/he checks for understanding. S/he 
provides the students with a model of the desired 
performance and a list of resource materials that should 
be used or consulted to develop mastery of the 
materials. 


¢ The teacher follows up with the groups during the 
period of independent work by providing them with a 
diagnostic tool to ascertain how ‘they are doing, and 
coaching them about their interpersonal-group 


productivity. 


¢ The teacher regroups the students into competitive 
teams following the study period (usually 3-4 days after 
the assignment has been given). The competitive teams 
are homogeneously constructed. That is, the competi- 
tive teams are formed so that the highest performers will 
compete among themselves in groups of 3-5; the lowest 
performers will compete among themselves, etc. 


¢ During the competitive ‘‘testing’’ students will be 
provided with appropriate materials: e.g., a deck of 
cards for randomly distributing the order in which 
questions are asked, a set of objective questions, and an 
answer key. 


The teacher explains the competitive process, checking 
for understanding. 


¢ The teacher provides one or two rounds of guided 
practice. 


¢ The teacher lets the groups independently compete. 
walking around and providing assistance during the 
process as necessary. 


e The teacher properly scores each team’s work. 
announces the outcome, and supports students by 
helping them understand that work, not luck, was the 
reason for success and that Student Team Learning 
increased the opportunities for everyone to be 
successful. 


Having such a checklist has two obvious advantages. It 
provides the person learning the activity with a clear 
understanding of what is expected and it provides the coach 
or observer with a clear, objective list of things to watch for. 

Observation. Once everyone is ready, the teacher sched- 
uled to conduct the observation does so. (If three teachers 
are involved, Teacher A observes Teacher B, who observes 
Teacher C, who observes Teacher A.) Students are prepared 
for the observation. For example. you might tell the 
students ‘‘Mrs. Smith, Mr. Ortega and I are working 
together to develop some activities that we think might help 
you learn more effectively. Mr. Ortega will be in the room 
tomorrow observing us as we try out a new way to develop 
group or team learning; he will be helping me decide how 
well it works. Please don't pay any attention to him. He will 
Just be sitting in a chair up here in the corner making some 
notes. He won't participate in our work." 

During the observation the observer should look only for 
the behaviors or activities that were agreed upon. The 
observer is not in the room to evaluate or pass judgment on 
the teacher. He or she should simply check to see what 
happens and record what is observable: *‘You did this ... 
and then they did this. ..."’ 

If a detailed checklist has not been developed for the 
‘*coach"’ or observer to use to document what transpires in 
the classroom, a detailed log or script of what transpires 
should be kept. If complex student-teacher interactions are 
involved a tape recorder or, perhaps, even a videotape 
recorder might be used. 

The use of a log or script helps avoid misunderstandings. 
It enables the coach to say things like: ‘‘After you corrected 
Johnny I watched him closely for the next few seconds. 
What he did was. .. ."’ This approach avoids making a value 
judgment such as: *‘You really weren't successful with 
Johnny because. ...”" 

A check sheet or other instrument (such as McREL's 
Academic Efficiency Instrument) helps keep the feedback 
session objective as well. For example, it might enable the 
coach to say: ‘‘I measured your students’ ‘engaged rates’ as 
you asked me to and here are the data I collected for 20 
minutes.’’ The more specific the teacher has been about 
what s/he wants the observer to watch for and record, the 
less threatening it is for both parties. 

Feedback. As soon as possible after the observation 
period has ended the observer (coach) and teacher should 
meet to discuss what happened. This can be done with the 
third member of the team present or not— most prefer just a 
one-on-one between the observer and teacher. (It would be 
best if the principal did not attend this session unless s/he 
has been involved in the observation or unless the observed 
teacher wants the principal there. ) 

During the feedback session the discussion should be as 
objective as possible. It is usually best if the person being 
observed leads the discussion so the coach isn't in the 
position of pressing his/her view on the teacher. For 
example, the session might begin by having the coach ask 
the teacher: ‘‘Why don't you tell me how you think it 
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went— what went right or what went wrong and I'll share 
with you information that supports your own thoughts as 
well as things | might have seen that you didn't see.” 
Usually the person observed has a pretty good idea of how 
things went and can save a lot of time and awkwardness by 
pointing out what he or she already knows: Then, the coach 
can say, ‘‘Why don't we just go down the checklist’ (or 
whatever instrument was used) *‘and ask me for information 
about what I saw.” 

Thus, the observed teacher might go through the check- 
list and ask informational (rather than judgmental) ques- 
tions: e.g., ‘What did you see when I was checking for 
understanding? Could you see any students who had prob- 
lems I didn’t address or did you see any of the students give 
signs (e.g., non-verbal signs) that they didn’t understand 
even after I re-explained things to them?’’ If the person 
observed keeps pressing for information it will make it 
easier for the coach. Then, at the end of the discussion the 
coach should be asked if there were other observations 
made that would be relevant. 

One of the absolute essentials in coaching is to be sure the 
relationship between the coach and the teacher is as profes- 
sional as possible: 

* Never talk to a third person about what was specifically 

observed. 

¢ Don’t let a member uf the team draw the others into 

personal problems. 

At the next support group meeting the facilitator should 
ask the person observed what happened, what was learned, 
etc. The facilitator should never ask the coach to comment. 
Only the person who was observed can bring the coach into 
the discussion: and, if he or she does not, the coach should 
not volunteer anything that was seen during the observation. 


How do you implement the coaching 
process? 
Attending to the process used to implement a coaching 
system is almost as important as the coaching activity itself. 
Without proper concern for the implementation process the 
effort to improve the staff development program probably 
won't succeed. 
Here are some suggestions for setting up teams: 
¢ The building principal should endorse and encourage 
the forming of the coaching teams and support groups. 

¢ Coaching teams should form naturally from small 
groups of people who like and respect each other. (The 
principal may need to initiate some suggestions for 
membership to be sure all those who want to participate 
are included.) 

¢ People who don't want to participate shouldn't be 

forced to participate although they should be encour- 
aged io sit in on a team if the team is comfortable 
having them do so. 

¢ Specific expectations about the number of observations 

and coaching follow-up sessions should be established 
at the beginning. 

¢ Specific times should be set aside for the observation 

and follow-up sessions. 
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At a broader level, you may want to think about the 
implementation process by drawing a parallel to the steps 
suggested by figure 1; i.e., providing a theory orientation 
and demonstration of coaching with a practice and feedback 
stage. Thus, a sequence for implementing a coaching 
process would be to: 

¢ Provide an orientation to the process and the theory by 

discussing the idea at a staff meeting; this artcicle could 
be distributed as background reading. 

¢ Demonstrate the process through role playing or by 

showing McREL's videotape on coaching. 

¢ Give the staff an initial opportunity to practice coaching 

using a simple procedure such as McREL’s process for 
measuring academic efficiency. Under such an arrange- 
ment the initial support group session would be used to 
introduce the process. Everyone would practice making 
observations and the follow-up support group sessions 
would focus on a discussion of the nature and value of 
what occurred. 

¢ Modify the process for conducting peer observations to 

satisfy the unique nature of your school and staff; and 
¢ Follow up with coaching sessions on the coaching 
process. 

Another model for approaching the implementation pro- 
cess is provided by the ‘‘Concerns-Based Adoption Model"’ 
(CBAM), developed at the University of Texas. It provides 
an empirically valid model of how implementation works. 
Basically it suggests that while implementing a new behav- 
ior or set of skills people go through very predictable stages. 
At each stage implementors express different kinds of 
concerns and have different information needs. The seven 
stages of concerns are: 


If you think about how teachers would approach the 
implementation of coaching to improve staff development, 
you can easily imagine how their concerns would follow in 
the order suggested by Figure 2. First they'd want to know 
what it was and what it’s supposed to do. But, soon, they'd 
worry about whether they would be embarrassed by teach- 
ing in front of their peers, whether it was really a subterfuge 
for personnel evaluation, whether they could work well 
with members of their peer team, etc. During this period it 
would be very important for the principal to provide support 
and information that is directly related to these concerns and 
not push too rapidly into the observations. 

Once teachers have moved beyond the personal level of 
concern they would want much more information about the 
innovation. Once teachers have tried the coaching innova- 
tion and are using it at the ‘‘mechanical level’’, they will 
want to know if it is producing the promised results. 

The CBAM stages of concern are a great help to the 
person responsible for leading the implementation/change 
process. The model tells him or her how to assess process 
along. For example, by asking participants what their 
concerns are and by listening carefully a leader can usually 
identify the stage of concern. It is essential that the leader 
focus on that level of concern. If the leader ignores the 
messages and moves ahead, the implementation process 
may be disrupted. 


’ 
he 
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Figure 2 


STAGES OF CONCERN 
ABOUT THE INNOVATION* 


0 AWARENESS: Little concern about or invoive- 
ment with the innovation is indicated. 


INFORMATIONAL: A general awareness of the 
innovation and interest in leaming more detail 
about it is indicated. The person seems to be 
unworried about her/himself in relation to the inno- 
vation. S/he is interested in substantive aspects of 
the innovation in a selfless manner such as general 
characteristics. effects, and requirements for use. 


PERSONAL: Individual is uncertain about the 
demands of the innovation, her/his inadequacy to 
meet those demands, and her/his role with the 
innovation. This includes analysis of her/his role in 
relation to the reward structure of the organization, 
decision making, and consideration of potential 
conflicts with existing structures or personal com- 
mitment. Financial or status implications of the 
program for self and colleagues may also be 
reflected. 


3 MANAGEMENT: Attention is focused on the 
processes and tasks of using the innovation and the 
best use of information and resources. Issues 
related to efficiency, organizing, managing, sched- 
uling, and time demands are utmost. 


4 CONSEQUENCE: Attention focuses on impact of 
the innovation on students in her/his immediate 
sphere of influence. The focus is on relevance of the 
innovation for students, evaluation of student out- 
comes, including performance and competencies, 
and changes needed to increase student outcomes. 


§ COLLABORATION: The focus is on coordination 
and cooperation with others regarding use of the 
innovation. 


6 REFOCUSING: The focus is on exploration of 
more universal benefits from the innovation, 
including the possibility of major changes or 
replacement with a more powerful alternative. The 
individual has definite ideas about alternatives to 
the proposed or existing form of the innovation 


Nn 


* Original concept from Hall, G.E., Wallace. 
R.C., Jr., & Dossett, W.A. *‘A development con- 
ceptualization of the adoption process within edu- 
cational institutions.’’ Austin: Research and Devel- 
opment Center for Teacher Education. The 
University of Texas, 1973. 


The Role of the Principal 

The principal is a key actor in creating the conditions and 
incentives that will support the development of a coaching 
system for staff development. For example, he or she must 
take responsibility for creating the conditions mentioned at 
the beginning of this article (the belief that everyone can 
improve, a high level of trust, and an interpersonal climate 
of caring and support). 

In addition, s/he must work to actively create a sense of 
collegiality in the building. This term has been used by 
Judith Little to describe the characteristic she found in 
successful schools. By the term collegiality she means an 
environment in which the norm or expectation is that the 
staff will work cooperatively to exchange information and 
support one another to improve instruction. For example, 
informal conversations occur in the staff lounge or else- 
where that focus on school improvement. Staff meetings 
devote time to improvement rather than to housekeeping 
matters and ‘‘administrivia."’ Teachers visit each other's 
classroom and the principal spends a significant amount of 
his or her time interacting with teachers about instructional 
matters. 

How does the principal do this? (See Figure 3 for a more 
complete statement of the steps listed below). 

First, the principal must announce his or her expectation 
that collegiality and coaching is a part of the school’s 
values. He or she must explain what is meant by the terms, 
examples of how they already exist and how everyone can 
contribute to building collegiality. 

Second, the principal must model the processes; this 
might be done by inviting discussion of some of his/her own 
activities, encouraging suggestions for improvement and, 
perhaps, by inviting another principal to act as a coach to 
him or her. 

Third, the principal must sanction or reward the desired 
behavior by giving teachers credit and recognition for their 
efforts and spreading news of what's happening. 

Fourth, the principal must defend those who are taking 
the risks to spread the sought-after practices. He or she can 
provide the rhetoric that defends the approach, publicize it 
with the central office and secure its approval. 

In addition, the principal is responsible for arranging for 
the logistics of coaching: setting aside the time for the 
support meetings, facilitating the time for the team observa- 
tions and generally being available to troubleshoot the 
process and provide assistance when requested. 

It will probably be best if the principal does not actively 
participate in the support group meeting or the team 
meetings unless his or her help is specifically requested. In 
the initiation of the process, particularly the demonstration 
stage, he or she might be more visible. It will be best. in the 
long run, if the principal works to .-eate a self-sustaining 
coaching system among the teachers themselves. Whatever 
else, the principal must avoid making judgments about 
teacher performance as part of the coaching process. 


was 


RANGE OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 
PRACTICES 


Announcing 
expectations 


Modeling or 
enacting 


(plan tor obser- 
vations or assist 
with it) 


Sanctioning 
(rewarding tt) 


Defending or 
Protecting 


wese gona msa—-—-p—earm 


Describe, explain it 
to teachers who ask 


Arrange time, mate- 
rials, and assistance 
for teachers to plan 


Arrange for consul- 
tant observation/ 
conference with 
teachers 


Provide teachers 
access to materials. 
assistance, time, 
university credit 


Leave disinterested 
teachers a graceful 
way out in early 
stages 


FIGURE 3 
MANAGEMENT TACTICS FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PRIORITIES 


PRACTICE THAT PERMIT 
TEACHERS* NORMS OF 


COLLEGIALITY AND 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Add it to a list of 
‘things we've got 
going this year” 
during the first fac- 
ulty meeting 


Review teacher's 
plans 


Join consultant in 
observation and 
conference 


Spread news of pro- 
gress in informal 
contacts with other 
teachers, admin- 
istrators, school 
board members, etc. 
(fame) 


Read enough and 
talk enough to be 
able to lay out the 
rationale for the 
approach 


Announce that 
some teachers 
have been 
exploring some 
well-tested ideas 
and will be trying 
them out with 
your (principal) 
encouragement 


Plan with teach- 
ers a sequence of 
implementation 


Conduct regular 
meetings with 
teachers to hear 
how it’s going 


Offer an altered 
teacher/principal 
relationship 
stressing 
collaboration 


Find ways to 
support other 
teachers who dis- 
play initiative 


Escalating effects 
Adapted from Judith Warren Little's School Success and Staff Development. 
Center for Action Research, 1981. 


PRACTICES THAT STRENGTHEN 
OR STIMULATE TEACHERS’ 
NORMS OR COLLEGIALITY AND 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Announce that you 
and some teachers 
have formed a small 
team to test some 
worthy ideas, will 
keep everybody 
posted on the trials 
and tribulations, and 
that the effort can 
be expected to 
require a chunk of 
principal's time 


Plan with teachers 
for course units. les- 
sons, and materials 


Conduct regular 
classroom observa- 
tons of at least 50 
minutes using clini- 
cal supervision 
cycle 


Offer specific feed- 
back on progress 
based on discussion 
and observation 


Accumulate *‘practi- 
cal’’ instances of 
how the approach 
looks in the class- 
room and what the 
effects are 


Announce that a 
practice is sound 
enough that all are 
expected to use it 


Plan with teachers 
to refine, adapt, 
etc., in the face of 
difficulty 


Cover classes so 
teachers can observe 
one another 


Invite teachers to act 
as consultants out- 
side the school 


Arrange for teach- 
ers’ involvement to 
satisfy other district 
requirements 
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RESEARCH 
BRIEF 


COACHING TEACHERS 


A school cannot be effective without quality teaching 
and productive teacher/student interactions! What can be 
done to make quality teaching a reality in every classroom? 
Looking at that question requires that we take into consid- 
eration two facts about teachers: 

1. Teacher isolation is the norm. Teachers work without 
adult interaction most of the day. Their classroom is their 
turf, and the price of this autonomy is professional inter- 
action, the sharing of ideas and experience, and the sup- 
port of one’s peers. 

2. Teachers need to be able to use innovations in a prac- 
tical way. Themes of instruction or models of pedagogical 
techniques that cannot be readily applied to the classroom 
now are of very limited use to teachers “under fire?’ 

Coaching teachers, that is, working with them in the 
classroom, is one way to ensure that innovations or new 
skills are practiced. Coaching is a useful strategy for 
teacher improvement not only because it is practice- 
oriented, but also because it requires interaction with col- 
leagues and helps build a sense of professional responsibil- 
ity. Coaching allows teachers to keep the classroom oper- 
able while incorporating new ideas. 

This short article will look briefly at some of the ques- 
tions educators have about coaching: What does it involve? 
Does it work? Will it work for me? 


Peer Coaching: Working Together in the Classroom 


Coaching means that someone is in the classroom help- 
ing the teacher adapt a new strategy or improve an old one. 
Who that person is will vary and so will the specifics of his 
or her approach. But the purpose will be the same: to 
observe, describe and analyze the classroom performance 
of the teacher as a basis for working together to plan and 
test new strategies. 

Coaching is an ambitious and demanding activity, not 
something to be approached casually. If it succeeds it’s a 
mutual accomplishment that can be attributed to the dis- 
cipline, commitment, and courage of both coach and 
teacher. Some of the requirements for successful coaching 
are outlined by Bird’: 

If coaching is to occur, the coach must demonstrate suffi- 
cient knowledge and skill to help a practitioner of a com- 
plex craft. The teacher not only allows the observation to 
take place, but also participates in it by conducting lessons 
which reveal his or her present proficiency with some set 
of practices. Further, the teacher must listen to the coach’s 


descriptions and participate actively in discussions with the 
coach. 

If coaching is to be useful, the coach must be able to 
make a record of the lesson that reveals something to the 
teacher about his or her teaching practice. He can also offer 
an insightful analysis of the lesson and its consequences, 
or offer alternatives which will work better. The above 
must be dcnz clearly and in a manner respectful of the 
teacher’s competence and feelings. 

If coaching is to make a difference to students, the teacher 
must be willing to try some improvement. Coaching’s main 
purpose is to get at the performance of teaching. It is best 
if the changes are made in the presence of the coach who 
can then help with needed adjustments. 

If coaching is to remain useful over a period of time, the 
coach’s skills as observer and consultant must improve with 
the teacher’s. Otherwise the coach’s ability to lead and sup- 
port will decline in proportion to the teacher’s gains. Beware 
of implying that teaching should be improved, but coach- 
ing has been perfected! 

Assuming that both coaches and teachers meet these 
stringent requirements and are willing to work together, 
what specific kinds of results can the teacher or administra- 
tor expect from this type of improvement activity? 

Joyce and Showers describe four major functions of 
coaching that not only will help ensure better classroom 
performance by means of teachers using new skills and 
strategies but also will make this improvement process part 
of a new norm of collegial relations among teachers’: 

1. Provision of companionship. The coaching relation- 
ship provides an opportunity for professional interaction 
with another educator. It results in the possibility of 
mutual reflection, the checking of perceptions, the sharing 
of frustrations and successes, and the informal thinking 
through of mutual problems. 

2. Provision of technical feedback. Members of the 
coaching teams point out omissions, examine how mater- 
ials are arranged, and check to see whether all parts of the 
teaching strategy have been brought together. The feedback 
helps keep the teacher’s mind on the business of perfecting 
skills, polishing them, and working through problem areas. 
The act of providing feedback is also beneficial to the per- 
son doing it. It is often easier to see problems of confusion 
and omission when watching someone else teach than when 
attempting to recapture one’s own process. 


This project is sponsored with Federal funds fromthe US Depart- 
ment of Education. National Institute of Education, under contract 
number NIE-G-80-0103. The contents of this publication do not 
necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Department of Edu 


cation, neither does mention of organizations imply endorsement 
by the United States Government. Material in this bulletin may be 
reprinted without prior permission, but credit would be appreciated 

Discrimination is prohibited. 
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3. Analysis of application. Selecting the right occasions 
to use a teaching strategy is not as easy as it sounds. Most 
of us need help to find out how much we have, in fact, 
accomplished and, of course, how much we might accom- 
plish by making adjustments in the way we are using the 
Strategy. Practice in the classroom allows close attention to 
be given to appropriate use. 

4. Adaptation to the students. Successful teaching re- 
quires successful student response. A new strategy needs to 
be adapted to fit different groups of students. In the early 
stages, adaptation to the students is relatively difficult and 
usually requires a lot of direct assistance and companion. 
ship. One of the major functions of the coach is to help the 
“players‘' to “read” the responses of the students so that the 
right decisions are made about how to adapt the new strat- 
egy. This is especially important in the early stages of prac- 
tice when one’s hands are full managing one’s own behavior. 


Does Coaching Work? 


Research on training has demonstrated that with 
thorough training, which includes theory, demonstration, 
and opportunities for practice and feedback, most teachers 
can acquire skills and strategies previously absent from 
their teaching repertoires. Two series of studies on coaching 
were carried out in order to better understand the problems 
of transfer of training and to increase the rates of transfer. 

Study 1: Coaching by Consultants. Following an initial 
training period of eight weeks during which the 17 teachers 
participating in the study were instructed in three new 
models of teaching language arts and social studies, the 
teachers were separated into two groups for a seven-week 
“treatment period’ during which they were encouraged to 
use the new strategies and were observed in their class- 
rooms regularly. One of the two groups was coached by a 
consultant who observed each teacher once a week, con- 
ferred with the teacher to provide feedback and assistance 
in planning future lessons, and occasionally helped locate 
or produce materials. 

At the end of the treatment period, all teachers per- 
formed a transfer task in which they taught the same unit 
of material to one class of students. The transfer of train- 
ing scores computed for all participants showed that the 
coached teachers scored significantly higher than the un- 
coached teachers. 

The power of coaching in attacking transfer problems 
was apparent in the final results of the study: teachers who 
were not coached practiced the new strategies less and 
therefore developed less technical skill in the use of the 
models. Uncoached teachers who did practice occasionally 
but without the analysis and feedback provided by coach- 
ing did not, for the most part, develop greater skill in the 
Strategies. Practice without feedback tends to make any 
learner more and more proficient in his or her mistakes. 

A follow up to this study was conducted nine months 
after the close of the project to determine if skills and 


transfer of training were retained. When asked to demon- 
strate lessons using the strategies learned, the coached 
teachers maintained their advantage in both skill and trans- 
fer. Several of the uncoached teachers found they were 
unable to demonstrate the models at all following a lapse 
of practice with the strategies. 

Study 2: Peer Coaching. A study of peer coaching was 
conducted to determine if peer coaches could be trained to 
provide consistent coaching to a new group of trainees and 
if a peer coaching treatment would replicate the effects of 
coaching found in the earlier study. The study also inves- 
tigated the degree of teacher collegiality developed by a 
peer-coaching approach to training. Following the initial 
six-week training period, peer coaches observed each of 
their trainees once a week and met with them following the 
observation for coaching sessions. 

At the end of the project, the mean transfer score for 
peer- coached teachers was again higher than that of un- 
coached teachers. Furthermore, coached teachers reported 
unanimously that the peer coaching had been a positive 
experience both professionally and interpersonally. 

Showers concluded that the provision of coaching after 
the initial training is apparently essential for most teachers 
if new skills and strategies are to be appropriately imple- 
mented. She also notes that, “the design and implementa- 
tion of powerful training systems is unlikely to occur without 
thoughtful and determined leadership at both the district 
and building levels!’ Organization of peer-coaching sys- 
tems will most likely need to be cooperatively arranged be- 
tween district administrators and school sites. The building 
principal is in a unique position to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of a peer-coaching system in his or her school. 


The Role of the Principal 


The building principal interested in establishing a peer- 
coaching system will have to carefully examine his priorities 
for staff development and how the funds for staff develop- 
ment are currently being allocated. According to Showers 
there are several actions that a building principal can take 
to support coaching:* 

© Scheduling. In schools where teachers already have 

preparation periods scheduled into their work days, 
teachers can be organized into coaching teams for col- 
laborative planning and feedback sessions. Some 
schools have used specialist teachers to release teachers 
for observation periods, and some principals have taken 
classes in order to provide observation times for 
teachers. 

¢ New Norms. Teachers have so long worked in isolation 

that serious distortions have often developed about 
personal competence. Principals must work to estab 
lish new norms that reward collegial planning, public 
teaching, constructive feedback, and experimentation. 
Professional growth must be seen as a valuable and 
expected process and clearly separated from the eval- 
uation of performance. 
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® Outside Support. Parents and community members’ 
support can be solicited by explaining the purpose and 
expected outcomes of intensive staff development pro- 
grams embedded in larger school improvement efforts. 
Principals must initiate these activities if they are to 
have any hope of affecting entire schools. 

© Inservice Programs. Principals can use their influence 
to ensure that quality inservice programs are provided 
for teachers. Coaching programs must have some con- 
tent to coach, and the greater the expertise brought to 
bear on identified problems, the greater the dividends 
from a coaching effort. 


Coaching - A Feasible Strategy? 


Does coaching work for everyone? What does it take to 
get it started? Based on their attempts to establish peer 
coaching at a middle school and a high school, Bird and 
Little describe the following steps that will need to be taken 
in establishing a peer coaching program:’ 

© Focus. Staff interactions need to be focused on teach- 

ing practices, not student problems, administrative 
concerns, or district policies. Teachers will want to 
know how the role of coach differs from that of eval- 
uator. Many teachers are hesitant to observe or be ob- 
served; they see it as part of the evaluation process, 
which they find threatening. 

© Shared Language. Acommon set of terms for instruc- 

tional practices is helpful to have both in the training 
of the peer coaches and in the observation forms they 
use. 

® Participation. Those teachers who are trained as 

teacher-coaches will be seen as leaders in the coaching 
activity. To strengthen the idea of coaching as a colleg- 
ial activity, it is best to give some training to as many 
teachers as possible. 

© Position. The school administrators will need to work 
out what their position will be in relation to the 
teacher-coaches — what kind of endorsement and 
support they will offer or what kind of instructional 
leadership they will provide. Some administrators par- 
ticipate and lead in coaching; some cover classes so 
teachers can coach each other; and some give verbal 
endorsement but do not actively participate. 

Place and Time. The school schedule is often a barrier 
to coaching. When do teachers get time to do class- 
room observation, much less meet for a pre-observation 
conference and a post-observation feedback session? 
Teachers who know each other may arrange to get toge- 
ther more or less informally, but the full opportunity 
for coaching is exploited only when the teachers exam- 
ine their schedule as a whole. People who don’t know 
each other very well are urged to coach each other. 
© Reciprocity. Coaching assumes that teaching practices 
are open to scrutiny and evaluation. This can be a dif 
ficult thing for some teachers to accept. It helps to 


build trust in the process if the observer offers an 
objectified record of the lesson rather than off-the- 
cuff remarks. A detailed or near-verbatim record of 
what is said and done in the class gives the observer 
some right to speak about the lesson observed. It is 
also helpful if the observer makes certain that de- 
mands or suggestions are matched by support and help. 
Coaching is a learning situation for both the observer 
and the observed. 

© Deference. It is important that while the teacher's prac- 
tices and habits are put on the table and dissected, the 
person who uses them remains intact. There are several 
ways to minimize the potentially negative impact of 
the feedback session on the observed teacher: let the 
teacher who was observed start the discussion of the 
lesson; describe the observation in third-person terms; 
pick one thing to praise as worthy of continuing; pick 
just one part of the lesson which might be improved. 
The coach needs to agree not to say too much. Main- 
taining good will and good humor is essential to peer 
coaching 

© Frequency. Because of other demands on time, coach- 
ing needs to be perceived as important, useful, prac- 
tical, and helpful by both teachers and administrators. 
It takes time to acquire a taste for coaching, and it 
takes persistence on the part of the teacher-coaches to 
make it a habit. The goal of frequent, constant, and 
pervasive talk about teaching needs to be re-emphasized 
by all participants. 
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Synthesis of Research on Staff 
Development for Effective 


Teaching 


GEORGE.A MOHLMAN SPARKS 


Staff development offers onc of the 
Most promismg roads to the an 
provement of mstruction Tt can 

be thought of as a “nested process’ that 
includes goals and content, the (ramming 
process, and the context Lhe diagram in 
Figure | oreminds us that these factors 
are interrelated: and that staff develop 
ment takes place within an organiza 
tional context 

While the rescarch on the content ot 

staff development is cvamimed frst, the 
emphasis of this review as on the proc 

of stall devel 
opment and how thes atfect teacher 
Change and amprovement  Ehe tinal 


ess oor delivery svsters 


sections focus on the process of teacher 
change and recommendations for staf 
devcloprnc nt 


The Content of Staff Development 
Programs 

What should be taught to teachers cf thre 
goals instructional umprovement bits 
oacritical question tor those in charge 
of staff development fortunately, re 
search has uncovered strong links be 
tween certarn teacher actions and desir 
able student Since thas 
literature has been reviewed clvew here 
(Brophy, 19838, Rosenshine. 1OS3 


afew of the qaagor lines of research ate 
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Studies of teacher cHectivencss have 
identified speate classreom) manage- 
practices, tech- 


ict mistructonal 


niques. and expectations that appesr to. | 


help mans students tase ther reading 
and math test scores Brophy, 1982) 
Toachers who manage ther hisses. to 
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Figure 1. Staff Development: A Nested 
Process 


Context 


Tramning Process 


‘What “bould be taught 
to teachers if the goal 
is instructional 
improvement? This is a 
critical question for 
those in charge of staff 
development.” 


Goals and Content 


This article onginally appeared in Educational Leadership, November 1983 


maintain a smooth, business-hke envi 
ronment; who teach actively with full 
student participation; and who hold the 
expectation that students can and wall 
learn tend to have students who achieve 
more in reading and math. Group or 
team learning approaches have also 
been found to enhance student learning 
(Slavin, 1980) And teachers’ levels of 
interpersonal commumcation — skills 
have been found to relate positively to 


student attitudes and Iearnmyg (Aspy and 
Roebuck, 1952) 


The Context of Staff Development 
Programs 
The contest or environment that en 
sures the success of staff development 
efforts has recewed considerable atten- 
tion in the past ten sears The impor- 
tance of the organizational Context: of 
staff development efforts was highlighted 
in the Rand study of educational mno- 
vations (Berman and Vicbaughtin, 
1978) After esxamiming the moplemen- 
tation of hundreds of federally funded 
programs, the researchers concluded 
that the major factor affecting success of 
the programs was administrative sup- 
port—from both prncipals and superin 
tendents 

Lieberman and Miller 1981) cmpha- 
sized the importance of the principal as 
an instructional leader im bringing about 
improvements im teachmg — Stallings 
and Mohlman (19ST) found that teach- 
ery improved most in schools where the 
principal was supportive of teachers and 
clear and consistent im Communicating 
school policies 

Lattle’s (19ST) study of the efects of 
staff development concentrated on the 
prevailing Climate and types of mterat- 
tion mn the schaol Contest’ She found 
that staff devclopment efforts were most 
likely to be successtul where a “norm: of 
collegiality and expermmentation | cxist 
ed Simply put. an schools where staff 
development had the greatest: milienec 
on teaching, teachers shared them ideas 
about instruction and tried out new 
techniques in their Classrooms 

But how as a supportive school con 
text created? Recenth. various ap 
proaches to school-based stall develop 
ment have been developed Many of 
them share a common clement — the 
mayor responsibility tor planning and 
implementation is given to the local 
school staff. Outside assistance ts provid 
ed only when needed) One such model, 
RPTIM (Wood, Thompson. and Rus 
sell, 19ST) includes five steps readiness, 
trang, planning, implementation, 


and maimtenance Wood and Ins col- 
leagues tram school district personnel, 
who implement the process in local 
schools. 

A osmmilar model, implemented im 
over 50 schools in metropolitan Detroit, 
1s called Staff Development for School 
Improvement (SDSH) (Hough and 
Uniek, LOST. Titsworth and) Bonner, 
1983) ‘The six steps are (1) awareness, 
readiness, and commitment among 
staff, (2) needs assessment. (34 planning, 
(4) nmplementation, (5) evaluation, and 
(6) reassessment and — coutimuation 
School planning teams recene start-up 
money and the assistance of a university 
tacihitator for three vears An evaluation 
of 19 schools Conducted atter the second 
vear of the project (Sparks, L9S3ar indi 
cated that S2- percent or more of the 
parbapants noted improvements an 
teachers) knowledge. skills. and) com 
munication Phe most commonly men 
tioned strengths of the program were the 
Opportumity to have responsibility tor 
staff development and = the mnproved 
school climate Clearly. these collabo 
native stall development models show 
promise for Creating a positive Contest 
for mscraice activities 


The Processes of Staff Development 
What kinds of tram processes help 
teachers grow am them skills? Whit 
should be the schedule of tramne? How 
large should workshop groups 
Which learning activities Cnable teach 
ers tose new teChoiques in then Chass 
es What, af auvthing. should) party 
pants do between workshops? bortu 
nately, recent research offers answers to 
these questions 

Scheduling of Staff Development \c 
tnities Most research on nastric tional 
mmprovemment has dndicated: that inser 
Vice programs consisting of a sinl 
session are largely rnetleetine Daa 
rence, L974 Most) stafh development 
programs that have an impact on teach 
ing behavior are spaced over time Ber 
manoand Mebaughhin, LO7S There 
scent to beat least two cxplanations tor 
this 

The Rand rescarchers Berman and 
Moebaughhn, 1976 mtroduced the con 
cept of “mutual adaptation © As teach 
ers tried out new practices, they adapted 
and modthed them to tit ther urnqit 
situations Both the new techmiques and 
the setting mto which thes wore brouuht 
wore gradually changed Plies 1 
searchers found that where such mutual 
adaptation occurred over time, the Like 
hhood of stccesstul implementation 
Was greater 


he? 


“Teachers levels of 
interpersonal 
communication 
relate positively to 
student attitudes 
and learning.” 


Another rationale for the effectiveness 
of long term change cHlorts ts provided 
by the Concerns Bascd) \doption Model 
(CBANE) Tall and) Poucks, 197s 
CBAM takes rite Consideration teach: 
crm concems at vanous stages tn the 
Change process and destsns traming atc 
tivities that address these Concems bor 
example, teachers carly Concer about 
how the programe will atheet them por 
sonally mas later develop mite Concerns 
about how the program wall aflect stu 
dents \nctective long term sta devel 
opment cHort will most Lkely deal with 
sch Changing Concomis man adaptive, 
SCTISTENNG THATAGE 

One staff devclopment: schedule that 
seems to be CHCCHVG IS ase rics of four to 
si three hour workshops spaced one ar 
two weeks apart Phas schedules used im 
aostudy of teacher cHeetiveness Stall 
mes, Needels, and Stastoak, TOTS. a 
sulted in teachers mmproving their be 
havior on 25 ont of 31 chassreemn 
Management ad dastrac tonal prac 
toes Other teach: cHecteness ox 
porunents ca Anderson Pvertsen, 
and Brophy, 127% Thive abe demon 
strated amapressive teacher changes re 
sulting trom two or more thiamine ses 
ston separated bv at least one week 

Thoumpheation here as that teachers 
need to be even the Contant ot imscry ice 
cdication install “ebaimk spaced 
overtime so that Charmi Comechis can 
be addressed and onh a tow Changes ata 
time are bom attcmpted Phe 
shot” presentation cven at the shat 
lasts twaorthroe dass doe not allow tor 
the gradual Change inherent inthe con 
cems-based approach and in the nation 
of mutual adaptation buarther. an such 


One 


| settings, there is no opportunity: for on- 
gome discussion of problems and con- 
| cerns related to implementation, which 
las critical 
| Types of Pramimye \ctiaties Vie staff 
| development model proposed by Stall- 
ings (YSZ) as based on the notion of 
master learning, which imeludes the 
followmg steps pretest diagnosis! mn- 
form and discuss, guided practice and 
feedback, and post-test. The work of 
Jovce and Showers (1980, LOST, 1982) 
has brought to hght the importance of 
carctully selecting the tram activities 
}oused durmg sta development pro- 
grams fnitrally thes sugeested that four 
tramming components proscutation of 
maternal, demonstration of skills, prac. 
tice. and tecdback HeCOSSAE. tor 
most teachers to acquire facihty ina 
new model of teachime Most recenth, 
the authors have added that without the 
addition of a fhtth component 
ing 
dav vuarantccd 
Coaching in the correct usc of the new 
shall could be another 
teacher, an administrator, ora tranet 


| 


WCTL 


couch 
transter of the new skills to covers 
Practiec 


cannat he 


provided by 


By combing the activities sumeested 

Joven and) Showers JOST and 
Stallings LOS?) the following list of 
potential staff dovclopmient activities: te 


bv 


sults diagnosing and prescabiig, wii 
information and demonstrating, dis 
cussing application, practice and gi 

mg feedback, and Coachme sco brgure 


Figure 2. Types of Training Activities | 


@ Diagnosing and Prescribing 

® Giving Information and Demonstrating 
@ Discussing Application 

® Coaching 


2) The research on the cthectivcness at 
cach of these activittes is oxamiicd tn 
the following sections 

@ Diagnosme and Proscabimie — thre 
Stallings 1b flective-l scoot Time Pre 
gram (Stallings and others, POTS as ane 
of the fow staf devclopmicut models that 
micludes this actiyaty Poachers recone 
detailed profiles based one three ane 
hour classroom observations of ther 
teaching behavior Phe profiles ache 
recommendations tor belavier change 
based on previous correlational and ox 
permmcntal studies of teacher octets 


Teachers are cncouraged to sclect only at 


Miter 


few areas for change 
thes recene further observations and a 
tinal protile 


thang, 


Teacher maprovement bas 
been TIMIPressine with this framing for 
tat 

Vian teachers who have participated 
thre 
tioned that thar awareness of how thes 
used Class trie was ransed by the teach 
ing behavior protiles Tbe 


Th COMTENG aye sittia 


WW Stallings program have men 


TOS ATC hh on 
behavior Chane 
trons has lone stressed the Importance of 
Dutldine an awareness for the meed te 
San 
Diagnosis anid awareness 


Change betore attempting lane 
tord, 1966 


TUS re two laspects of stat deve lap 


mont oprownams that) uct turther 
atteation 
@ Gave Intormation aed Derren 


Stratum Phas ts the neat and: pota 
toes” of most stafl development on iser 
vice programs While we Krew that 


“tllyne as not teachang 
that the “tele part ot stath develop 
ment be done well 
JOST stross the importance of provi 
mg ot 
mended practoes and areue that little 


Has dinpertant 
Jovce and Showers 


Clow detonstratianys roca 


Chanve as Tikely to occur without ther 


The term 


domonstrition las a broad 


moaning that melades live mode lie, 
videotapes, detarled marratiye 


trons, and coven vividly described 


descrip 
and 
The steort, when try nag 
to loam anew skilbor concept at helps 


labeled cxamples 


tosce at or vistalize at 


WED Pree fhe 
Itappears that providiig titeruiation 
and demon tration canbe JUTEte prerns 
crful trammie activity wher usea aber 
One teacher 


Crawtord and oth 


without other activities 
cHectivcness studs 
er VOCS formed that teachers whose 
Only trang EXpCHCHCG Was readin 4 


Cr Meda age riatial that Contamed detarled 


te 


e\planations and specific narratives. of 
Classroom cpredes used the recom 
mended teaching practheoes sanaticanth 
more than did a control group of teach: 
ais The usc of one ar two workshops, 
dlong with mantals that provide vivid 
vetbal lustrations of recommended 
touching practices, has been effective an 
producme teacher Change am other 
C.ood and 


Andetson and others, 


teacher tramimne studies 


Grouws, L979, 
LOTS Ta stars, clear, detailed pre 

scntations of mtotmation with modelne 
OF domonstrations scam to bo necessary, 
but for thre 


success of stall devclopmicnt cHorts 


not necessary satherenut. 


Although 
JOST oor 
JOS2 Tists thas vas a separate 


@ Discussing Apprication 
nother Jovee and Showers 
Stallvrigss 
activity ibis mctuded separately bec arse 
ioscams to be a crucially inaportant 
aspect of stall development and teacher 
vrowth Who teachers are asked what 
thes Hho best.about mscrvice workshops, 
thes offen micution the share of rdeas 
with other teachers Ehally TOs? 

Discussion can be usectul wher tie. 
concepts or tech yucs ane presented 
hor cxample when prescutig the re 
scurchoon tame on tiskan the Calton 
ot I tec tive 
Classrooms Praniame obi Kier 
and Gamddach. POS 2 teachers 
were isked to brarnastorm the techniques 
thes thre af 


academe time and decrease the anrouret 


Department Peli atvon 
stead 


sc ta Crease anotnat 


ot chown cc rperre ae qebennene: tryrne 
Ir the PE theetive Use cot Pine work 
shops Stallings and others 19% 


torches are Cneourdeedl to expenmicnt 
with one on two ness toctigenes whoa 


tine for eNamaple using grouping ot 


At the 


dosing a meentine svstern 


Rubert No fones 
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l(Menlo and Gall, 


end of each session they write down the 
new ideas they will try. The first activity 
at the next workshop (one or two wecks 
later) is a discussion of what each person 
tried and how it worked 


Many programs that have been effec- 
tive in helping teachers adopt new prac- 
tices include time for discussion (Evert- 
son and others, 1982). Teachers are 
encouraged to talk about how the new 
techniques are working for them, therr 
problems and successes, and their con- 
cerns. The discussion is most productive 
when guided by a facilitator or workshop 
leader who keeps the group focused on 
finding solutions and sharing ideas rath- 
er than allowing the group to get side- 
tracked into talk about school polic ICS OF 
individual students The leader 
contributes effective techniques 
mentioned by other teachers 


also 


hot 


Including opportunities for discussion 
and reHection in small “support groups” 
appears to be a productive traming actiy- 
ity. The idea of creating instructional 
support groups is not new Bentzen’s 
(1974) VD/E/A study of school change 
highhghted the “peer group strategy” as 
a powerful force for change When staff 
members formed small groups and en- 


| gaged in group problem-solving acti 


ties, changes occurred and persisted in 
the school 


It is amportant) that the discussion 
activity occurin a relatively small group 
of eight or fewer teachers Participation 
tends to he more equ loan stall YOU Ps, 
shy people are more tikely to speak up 
and those who tend to dominate 
more considerate of other group mem 
bers’ desire to Contnbute their ideas 
J9S2) 0 Also. at can 
take several minutes tor participants to 


At 


| explain how a particular lesson or gan 
| works an enough detail to allow. the 


other teachers to try out the new idea on 
their own Additionally, wath smaller 
groups, cach 
time to contribute and explam his or her 
favorite technique 


member has suthorent 


Finally, there as a special kind ot 
camaradene that develops among a 
small group of teachers who meet regu 
larly to improve their protessional skills 
In the Stallings’ Effective Use of Time 
Program, sor seven teachers meet tive 
times every one or two weeks Lo under 
stand the process of teacher growth, 17 
teachers who had just completed the 
traming were oantersiewed | Sparks, 
1983b) Ninety percent of the teachers 
interviewed mentioned how much thes 
appreciated the “personal nature” of the 
workshops, most of them) said that therr 
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previous mserice programs had been an 
“expert: talked 


large groups where an 
Vic 


made the greatest amprovements i ob 


down to them | five teachers who 
served teaching behavior said that bear 
ing about ther Colleagues mistractronal 
problems and solutions made them tec 
less wolated and THOT 4 onnticle it abet 
tor take vy thea 


them ability Changes 


¢ Jassroonns 
I hie 


with 


cost of conducting work hop 


small groups as lowered) when 
teachers become trarners of other teach 
ers Stallings and others POTS 
that Icffective-Use-ot Larne 


had the same effects on teachie belias 


torn 


workshops 


ror and student loamy wher teacher 
tramers led the workshops as when Stull 
mgs tramers Conducted ther 

It logistics make th necessary ta can 
duct the 
numbers of teachers, staal group acting 


msernice sessrons wath Jaret 


ties can still be acluded) Parge gronps 
could gather for proscntations and dea 
onstrations, small subgroups could) he 


formed tor discussions Tf ne facthtators 
are available to guide the discussions 
spec rhe tasks cam be assumed to the 
groups along with guidelines tor cqual 
there as grea 


Participation Tn any Case, 


me ovidence that) stall grotp disers 
sronot the appheation of and comeerns 
thr 


evontital adoption ot now teaching pra 


About now techniques crbarees 


thas 
@ Pracheoue 
Having oppeortimarties 


| cot k 


tor pore tree 


mil Canine 
Votre Ww 
shall anid receive feedback on porto 
So hiedptul tor behavior Clara 
Indeed, Brophy aud Good) [O74 towund 
that just proving tecdback te teachers 


about ther ditlereotial troathme nt at) star 


ATC € 


ke Hits 1 sulted Wi SHEEN itil baat » an 


te wer student voter acta Tren We 


seventh was ot pron rine pra tree iid 
tecdback in stati devclopmicnt proves 

Phe simplest torn of practree occurs 
where the teacher tres 
teed 


bx observing the cthecton stude ats 


Wi thre 4 lassroon 


Out a new practree and receive 


bck 


SND 


S ster Man Megan Dull 


of the new technique. The desirable 
results are often immediately apparent. 

For some teachers, for instance, the 
“omnivores” referred to by Jovee and 
Mckibbin, 1982) and some practices 
(certain simple classroom management 
techniques or question-asking — strate- 
gies), this laissez-faire form of practice 
and feedback may be adequate Howev- 
er, for most teachers and most. skills 
being taught in staff development work- 
shops, purposeful, structured practice 
and feedback activities seem to work best 
(JJovce and Showers, 1950) 

Microteaching, role-playing, — and 
peer observation are common. practice 
and feedback activities In-classroom 
coaching (which 1s discussed separately } 
is another approach to providing feed- 
back. It differs from simple feedback im 
that the “coach” critiques behavior, 
makes suggestions for improvement, 
and, perhaps, even demonstrates the 
desirable behavior 

Microteaching has been a successful 
format for providing practice and feed- 
back. The teacher prepares a 5- to 20- 
minute lesson that is taught to a group 
of five to ten students Usually the 
lesson 1s audio- or videotaped to provide 
immediate feedback on the new skills 
being practiced mi the lesson Studies of 
inservice traming that melude micro- 
teaching activities indicate that this ac- 
tivity cnables teachers to make specific 
changes in their teaching behavior 
(Borg, 1977) 

Role-plaving during the workshop ts 
another valuable practice activity The 
tramer monitors and provides feedback 
to the participants as thes practice the 
new skill (such as using eve-contact to 
quell misbehavior) with their peers 

Peer observation is also a) powerful 
mechanism for promoting Constructive 
interaction among teachers In an otten- 
cited studs by Roper, Deal. and Dorn 
busch (1976), clementary. school teach- 
ers Who visited cach other's Classroonis 
for the purpose of peer evaluation im- 
proved their teaching significantly Ber- 
man and Mclaughlin (1976) listed peer 
observation as once of the activities im 
cluded im the effective change programs 
they reviewed 

Recently, Spatks (l9S3b) examined 
the effects of three combinations of 
tramming activities on Classroom teaching 
behavior. ‘Three groups of six junior 
high school teachers partiapated in 
five E-ffective-Use-of- Time workshops 
Teachers in one group conducted: two 
peer observations between workshops, 
teachers inthe second group) were 
“coached” individually by the tramer. 


and teachers in the third group received 
only the workshops with no extra feed- 
back or coaching. The teachers in the 
workshops-plus-peer-observations group 
improved more than did the teachers in 
the workshops-only group. It also ap- 
peared that peer observation may have 
been more powerful than coaching in 
producing improvements in- teaching 
behavior. 

There are several reasons that may 
explain the effectiveness of peer observa- 
tion activities. First, the peer observers 
were involved in the analysis and coding 
of teacher and student behavior. ‘This 
expericnce may have made them more 
aware of their own behavior and thus 
more able to analyze and make changes 
in their own teaching. Second, just 
cbserving another teacher can be a pow- 
erful learning experience. After obsers- 
ing a colleague, teachers often sav how 
helpful it is to see another classroom; 
thes often then are able to share the 
good ideas and new techmques they saw 
mvaction Sadly, itas rare for teachers to 
see their peers teaching | Yarger, Howey, 
and Jovee, 1980) 

Finally, peer observation may help 
break down the “psychological walls” 
between classrooms, thus dissipating the 
lonchaess of teachers vividly desenibed 
by Lortie (1975) The peer-observation 
group in the Sparks (19S3b) study was 
exceptionally enthusrastic and cohesive 
Being observed may have seemed sheht- 
ly threatening at first, but once teachers 
realized their peers would not judge 
them, a team sprit began to develop 

I would hike to add here a tew cane 
tions about peer observation First, at 
should not be seen as a process where 
one teacher pudges another: one teacher 
merely collects information for another 
teacher. Although Roper and) others 
(1970) found destrable results with peer 
evaluation am the mid-7Us, yobs are 
much more tentious and Competition ts 
greater in the SOs Po custre Ingh levels 
of trust and collaboration, peer observa 
tion activities should be kept voluntary 
and completely separate from: evalua. 
thon 

Another kev factor in their process as 
to make the observation student-focused 
rather than teacher-tocused bor exain- 
ple. simple seating Charts can be used to 
mark the target behavior Coff-task activity 
or mteractions with the teacher on cach 
student’s seat” Fer more detail sec 
Stallings, T9820 These data provide 
ample opportunity for discussing the 
effects of various teachimg practices on 
student behavior In the begmning, at 
least, this helps the observed teacher tecl 


less “on the spot” and self-conscious. 
After higher trust is developed, teaching 
behavior may become the predominant 
focus of the observation. 

The purpose of the peer observation 
process is not just to provide feedback. 
Its most important function is to stimu- 
late analysis and discussion of the effects 
of teaching behavior on students. ‘This 
process occurs as the pair of teachers 
examine the completed observation 
forms under the guidance of the work- 
shop leader or in post-observation dis- 
cussions. As teachers practice new tech- 
niques in their classrooms, they receive 
objective feedback from the observation 
forms. They then bring this information 
to the workshop to discuss im light of 
what they have been learning about 
effective teaching practices. 

In summary, peer observation— 
“equals” observing cach other—seems 
to be a promusing activity for staff devel- 
opment. To be most effective, however, 
it should occur in an atmosphere of trust 
and collaboration 

®@ Coaching. The final tramig activ- 
ity examined here ws coaching, defined 
by Joyce and Showers (1951) as “hands- 
on, m-classroom assistance with the 
transfer of skills and strategies to the 
classroom” (p 350) In a more recent 
description of coaching, Jovee and 
Showers (1952) described the process of 
coaching as the provision of compan- 
tionship, giving of technical feedback, 
analysis of when to apply a model and 
the effects of its application, adaptation 
of the model to the needs of students, 
and interpersonal facihtation (support) 
during the practice period. Such coach- 
ing could be provided by administrators, 
curnculum supervisors, college profes- 
sors, or teachers 

Jovce and Showers (1982) suggested 
that peer coaching is especially helpful 
tor the transfer of learned skills to the 
classroom Showers (1983) tested) the 
effectiveness of peer coaching im an 
expermental study Seventeen teachers 
were trained durme seven weeks (21 
hours) an three models of teaching 
Jovee and Weil, 1974) After traming, 
nine teachers participated in-an extend: 
cd observation-tecdback  cvcle (peer 
coaching), while the remamimeg teachers 
tanght as usual The teachers in the 
coaching group received on the average 
lugher transter-of-tran mg scores: than 
did the teachers not rec wing the coach- 
ing Thus. inthis studs, the provision of 
peer coaching appeared to assist in’ the 
nnplementation of the recommended 
models of teaching 

The efeacy of Coaching provided by 


an expert (rather than a peer) has re- 
ceived little investigation (Joyce and 
Showers, 1981). The study by Sparks 
(1983b) contrasted (1) workshops plus 
trainer-provided coaching with (2) work- 
shops plus pecr-observation with (3) 
workshops alone. The teachers in the 
peer-observation group improved more 
than the teachers in either of the other 
two groups. In this study at least, work- 
shops plus trainer-provided coaching 
did not appear to be superior to work- 
shops alone or to workshops plus peer 
observation. This is good news. Follow - 
up visits by an expert are expensive, and 
may be unnecessary for teachers to 
make real changes in their teaching. 

Selecting Training Activities. Which 
training activities should be included im 
staff development programs? Are some 
more critical than others? Do character- 
istics of the training content mfluence 
the selection of training activities? 

Jovce and Showers (1980) attempted 
to answer these questions in their review 
of training studies. They made an im- 
portant distinction between two types of 
training content—the fine-tuning of ex- 
isting skills and the learnmng of a-new 
repertoire of unfamiliar skills or strate- 
gies. BricAly, they concluded that, for 
fine-tuning of skills, presentation and 
modeling were adequate for some teach- 
ers to use the skills routinely in class. As 
the recommended methods become less 
familiar and more complex, however, 
consistent practice with feedback was 
necessary for the majority of teachers. 
And some teachers needed direct coach- 
ing before transfer of such) skills was 
attained. 

An analysis of the traming activities 
used in 20 studies of the mmplementa- 
tion of inservice training (Sparks, 
1983b) provided some support for these 
conclusions. In six of the studies of 
successful inservice trammng programs, 
only the presentation and modeling ac- 
tivities were used. The content of these 
six programs was derived from observ a- 
tional studies of everyday teaching be- 
havior. Thus, the recommended prac- 
tices were familar to many teachers— 
clearly not “new repertoire.” The two 
studies including coaching activities 
were providing training in Joyce and 
Weil's (1974) “models of teaching ” 
These models—not derived from obser- 
vational research on teacher cffective- 
ness—were less familiar (new reper- 
toire”) for the teachers. 

Based on these analyses, fanubarits 
with the recommended teaching prac- 
tices (how foreign they are to the teach- 
ers’ existing repertoire) may be an im- 


portant factor influencing the choice of 
training activities: Teachers who are less 
familiar with the methods learned in 
workshops will tend to need additional 
training activities after presentation and 
demonstration. 


Teacher Characteristics and Attitudes 

Toward Change 

Although content, coutest, and process 
are important to consider when design- 
ing staff development. programs, we 
have not vet touched on a fourth cle- 
ment that can influence the effective- 
ness of inservice education—the teach- 
ers themselves. Just as some methods 
work best with some students and not 
others, staff development programs mas 
need to be adapted to fit various teacher 
characteristics and attitudes. 

Teacher Characteristics. Intellectual 
traits and developmental maturity are 
two teacher characteristics that have 
been found to relate to teacher behavior 
change Ina teacher effectiveness cv- 
periment by Crawford and others 
(1978), the measure of teachers’ verbal 
ability correlated significantly and post 
tively with teachers’ observed use of the 
recommended practices. In Showers’ 
study of coaching (1983), teachers’ con- 
ceptual levels (CL) were investigated 
CL. refers to modes of thinking aad as 
theonzed to range from concrete, rtd 
thought and behavior to abstract, more 
flexible thought and behavior ‘Hunt, 
1975). Showers (1983) found: that CL. 
was positively related to transfer of tram: 
ing among the coached teachers, more 
flexible thinkers were more Capable ot 
using the recommended models of 
teaching as mtended. No relation was 
found among the uncoached teachers. 
however. Finally, ina study by Vickib 
bin and Jovee W980), a psvchologist’s 
ratings of teachers’ “states” along \las- 
low’s hierarchy of needs tthat as, satets 
to self-actualization needs) were post 
tively related to teachers’ self-reports ot 
transfer of traming to their Classrooms 

Inan excellent review of the literature 
on adult development, Oya t LOS) made 
a strong case that staff development 
should strive to help teachers develop 
maturity on both the personal level (tor 
instance, on Maslow’s Inerarchy) and 
the cogmitive level (for mstance, reason- 


}ing and CL). She suggested that staff 


development will have little impact on 
teaching stvles without) exphiath ad 
dressing personal and cogmtive develop- 
mental levels of teachers Wath the ac 
cumulating evidence that such teacher 
characteristics may influence teachers’ 
ability to profit from oimsernice tramine, 


more attention may be needed in this 
area, 

Teacher Attitudes Teachers have 
many attitudes toward ther staff devel- 
opment experiences “hes may like or 
dislike the timing of the workshops, the 
tramer, or other organizational aspects 
of the trammg. The attitudes discussed 
here are the teachers’ perceptions of the 
recommended changes in teaching be- 
havior ‘Teachers make a conscious de- 
cision whether thes wall or will not tr 
out or adopt a new practice What 
influences this decasion? 


Dovle and Ponder L977 have sug. 
gested that) three criteria mflucnce 
teachers’ decisions regarding unplemen- 
tation of recommended practices The 
first, instrumentality, refers to the extent 
to which a recommendation is. stated 
clearly and specifically Phe second cr 
tenons congruence how well the new 
practice hts in with the teacher's philes 
ophy of teaching Phe third as cost, 
teachers appear to woreh the cffort re 
quired agamst) the pavotf of the new 
technique 


Mohlman,  Coladaran and Gawe 
(1982) examined the findings trom five 
teacher cflectivcness expermients mn the 
heht of these three Cntera and found 
that the more highh anplemented prac- 
tices tended to be percemed as specific, 
philosophically acceptable, and or 
worth the effort: Many of the practices 
that were not adopted were seen as 
vague, as philosophically unacceptable, 
or as too much work ‘ 

These authors also vestigated the 
relationship between teacher attitude te 
ward the recommendations and imple 
mentation a onc oof the experiments 
Teachers who cxprossed) disagreement 
with the recommendations far im 
stance, “TP don't bcheve an having tigh 
school students read aloud” or whe 
listed mans problems or dithculties with 
them “Grouping is too much work. | 
already do cnough planning’ tended 
not to unplement the suggested: prac 
tices 

Sparks JOS3bi measured teachers’ 
perceptions of the importance and ditt 
culty of cach of the practices recom: 
mended in Stallings’ bffective Use ot- 
Time workshops Phe teachers’ ratings 
of the importance of using the tech. 
niques correlated positively and: signitt- 
canth with) them imaplementation of 
them and with the degree of improve 
ment Ratings of the dithcults of the 
practices, however, did not predict the 
degree of use or improvement Some 
teachers who mmproved dramatically felt 


be 


the changes had been casy to make; 
other improving teachers felt they had 
been difficult. The perception of diff- 
culty seemed to be an individual matter. 

Based on this work, it appears that, 
for teachers to use recommended prac- 
tices in their classrooms, the techniques 
need to be made clear and explicit and 
teachers need te become convinced +a) 
that the practice ws worthwhile (in terms 
of teacher or student outcomes) and (hb) 
that the change can be made without 
too much work or disruption. 

The Process of Teacher Change. Both 
Sparks (1953b) and Showers (1983) 1n- 
terviewed the teachers they tramed: to 


student achievement. 


support. 
apart. 


workshop activities. 


observation. 


gain a deeper understanding of how 
changes in teaching occur. This re- 
search has provided new insights into 
the process of teacher change. 

Sparks (1983b) examined interviews, 
questionnaires, observation data, and 
field notes for five teachers who made 
exceptional improvements (on class- 
room Management and active imstruc- 
tion) and five teachers who made no 
improvements. 

One interesting difference between 
the groups was in their level of self- 
expectations, The improvers said things 
like, “LT now realize | have control over 
many things | thought [had no control 


Highlights From Research on Staff 
Development for Effective Teaching 


Studies comparing various models or processes ot staff development 
are rare. While it is not possible to state conclusively that one inservice 
design is superior to another, we can put together the many pieces of 
research reviewed here to make some general recommendations 
about staff development programs for more effective teaching. 

1. Select content that has been verified by research to improve 


2. Create a context of acceptance by involving teachers in decision 
making and providing both logistical and psychological administrative 


3. Conduct training sessions (more than one) two or three weeks 
4. Include presentation, demonstration, practice, and feedback as 


5. During training sessions, provide opportunities for small-group 
discussions of the application of new practices and sharing of ideas 
and concerns about effective instruction. 

6. Between workshops, encourage teachers to visit each others’ 
classrooms, preferably with a simple, objective, student-centered 
observation instrument. Provide opportunities for discussions of the 


7. Develop in teachers a philosophical acceptance of the-new 
practices by presenting research and a rationale for the effectiveness of 
the techniques. Allow teachers to express doubts about or objections 
to the recommended methods in the small group. Let the ‘other 
teachers convince the resisting teacher of the usefulness of the 
practices through ‘‘testimonies” of their use and effectiveness. 

8. Lower teachers’ perception of the cost of adopting a new practice 
through detailed discussions of the ‘nuts and bolts’ of using the 
technique and teacher sharing.of experiences with the technique. 

9. Help teachers grow in their self-confidence and competence 
through encouraging them to try only one or twe new practices after 
each workshop. Diagnosis of teacher strengths and weaknesses can 
help the trainer suggest changes that are likely to be successful—and, 
thus, reinforce future efforts to change. 

10. For teaching practices that require very complex thinking skills, 
plan to take more time, provide more practice, and consider activities 
that develop conceptual flexibility. 


over,” and “TL no longer feel powerless.” 
The training helped these teachers de- 
velop a new confidence in their compe- 
tency. The nonimprovers, in contrast, 
seemed to have lost hope that any 
changes could be made. ‘They felt that 
trving anvthing new would make no 
difference. It was a sad case of low 
expectations for both the teacher and 
students (sec Good, 1981, for a review 
of teacher expectations research). 

Showers (1983) used teacher imter- 
views, observations of, and) conversa- 
tions with the teachers in her Models- 
of-Teaching training to investigate the 
difficulties teachers had in transferring 
their new repertoire of rather complex 
skills to the classroom. 


The most. interesting problem the 
teachers had with the models was in 
knowing when to use them. ‘Teachers 
either could not form objectives that fit 
the models, could not think of their 
curriculum in terms of the models and 
the concepts they developed, or used the 
models inappropriately. It was as if cor- 
rect use of the models required some 
teachers to think about their objectives 
and curnculum man entirely new way 
That, for some teachers, was a cognitive 
task that proved too comples 

Although many of the barners to 
change can be explained by Doyle and 
Ponder’s (1977) notions of instrumental- 
ity, congruence, and cost; two other 
aspects of teacher change have been 
highhghted by these studies: self-efhicacy 
and cognitive complexity. First, it ap- 
pears that it may be desirable to help 
teachers acquire a heightened sense of 
self-efficacy —a confidence and behef in 
one’s ability to) deal effectively with 
classroom problems. Perhaps this 1s best 
done by starting with changes in teach- 
ing that are not too dificult. but that 
ensure success and positive feedback. It 
appears that, for some of the teachers im 
the Showers (1983) studs, using some of 
the models correctly required too many 
complex skills that the teachers did not 
have. Thus, thes could not experience 
success with the models, 


The second piece of the puzzle of 
teacher change involves the restructur- 
ing of teachers’ Conceptualization of 
subject matter That as, if a teacher sces 
biology as a series of lists to be sigh 
and activities to be performed, ats is 
unlikely that) much concept testa 
ment is gomg tooccur ‘This teacher will 
need to be led through a reexamiation 
and restructuring of the topics and con- 
cepts of biology ‘This pomt. takes on 
more importance when we recognize 
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the current need for more and better 
teachers of the higher-level thinking 
skills involved in math and science. It 
may be, as Oja (1980) has suggested, 
that we need to teach teachers how to 
think about their subjects with greater 
cognitive complexity.C] 


‘Although some authors make a distine- 
tion between staff development and inservice 
education, | have used the two terms inter- 
changably to mean any training activity that 
attempts to help teachers improve teaching 


skills. 
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